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THE COMANCHERO TRADE 
J. Evetts HALEY 


Of all the arrant horse-thieves that depredated upon the chang- 
ing frontiers of Texas, the Comanche Indians were the worst and 
most numerous. They raided, fought and stole almost as often as 
the moon grew full, and their elusive trails pointed pursuers toward 
the open country. Yet rarely were they caught. 

Long before the white man’s country was torn by civil war they 
learned that horses, and then cattle, stolen from the Texas border, 
might be bartered with the Comancheros, New Mexican Indian 
traders, with whom they were on peaceful terms, for guns and 
whiskey and other comforts of the alien civilization. This trade, 
developing in the eighteenth century, it seems, grew slowly, with 
the years, until increased demand for cattle in New Mexico and 
the demoralization of the Civil War caused it to expand with a 
flourish. 

The Cross Timber frontier of Texas, where Colonel Charles 
Goodnight ranched in “the fifties and sixties,” bore the brunt of 
these Comanche depredations and furnished the bulk of the cattle 
and horses that went into the trade. After “the War,” the 
maurauders fell upon Texas herds that used the Goodnight and 
Loving Trail. This attempt to sketch their activities is largely 
based on letters, reminiscences and other records left by Goodnight, 
and is part of a longer manuscript which it is hoped will grow into 
a comprehensive biography of that admirable frontier ranchman. 

The late sixties were busy years for the cow country as Texas 
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cattle poured out to every possible market—to New Orleans, 
Natchez, Sedalia, Kansas City, Abilene, and various other points 
in the western and northwestern States and Territories. 

Almost in a season the trace Goodnight and Loving blazed in 
1866 became a prominent trail. Drovers from the northwest bor- 
der fell in upon it near Belknap and Camp Cooper, others from 
central Texas pushed out to intersect it near Chadbourne and 
newly founded Fort Concho and some from around San Antonio 
drove northwest toward the same intersection. Drivers turned off 
to follow the Butterfield Southern Mail road up the Delaware, by 
the point of the Guadalupes, on by the Huecos and into El Paso. 
Some kept on to the Indian reserves in Arizona and others drove 
clear to the Pacific coast. A few continued up the Pecos to the 
mouth of the Hondo, turned west through the White Mountains, 
skirted the White Sands and kept due west for the same destina- 
tions. Still others kept north along the Trail to Wyoming, turned 
west along the Union Pacific and scattered their drives through 
Utah, Nevada, and the Pacific Coast States. By 1870 the trade 
along the Goodnight and Loving Trail was well established and the 
amount of money handled by its Western bankers was noted as 
“enormous.”? But mostly the drivers went to market and to range 
along the eastern edge of the Rockies instead of across the moun- 
tains, their camps soon dotted the water courses from the Big 
Missouri to the lower Pecos, and the drawl of the “Texian” became 
as familiar on the Great Plains as the bellow of his longhorned 
steer. Hitherto the traditional westward trend of pioneer migra- 
tion had left the Plains in a wilderness state; the old animosities 
that sectionalized the eastern half of America had broken on the 
arid Plains. Now the trend of pioneering was reversed and the 
cow country emerged from the fraying ends of northern trails. 
At last here was a West undivided by the “Smith and Wesson” line ; 
a West bound together by rawhide hobbles, ropes and bridle reins; 
a West with a common pursuit and a common technique, broadly 
and openly flung across the middle of the continent from the Rio 
Bravo del Norte to the plains of Saskatchewan. And what Good- 
night and Loving’s Trail was doing for its western edge, the 
Chisholm: Trail was doing in even greater degree for its eastern 
and central portions. 


‘Dallas Herald, December 10, 1870. 
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As Texans strung out along these trails the most superb of the 
Great Plains Indians swarmed upon their flanks, and through the 
late sixties and seventies the toll that was paid the Comanche was 
The greatest danger, as Goodnight observed, was on 


frightful. 
Once away from the settlements the hazards 


the frontier itself. 
were less, but for a few years—from 1865 until 1875—every man 
who drove was in danger of losing his cattle and having his “hair 
lifted” besides. Nevertheless they drove, some recklessly, others 
cautiously, and month by month the Goodnight and Loving Trail 
broadened and deepened. 

Goodnight and Loving’s experiences with the Comanches were 
by no means isolated incidents. John Chisum, the Snyders, the 
Caseys and many others lost entire herds of horses or cattle, and 
sometimes of both. The Santa Fé New Mezican of June 8, 1867, 
reported the loss down near the Texas line of a thousand head of 
cattle by a driver named Dillion and the killing of six of his men, 
one of whom was skinned and all of whom were mutilated. The 
single issue of July 20, 1868, mentioned the capture of three herds 
near the same place and the “jumping” of Chisum’s herd of eleven 
hundred head. Most losses in this vicinity were to the Mescalero 
Apaches, who swept out of the rugged Guadalupe Mountains to 
fall upon the drivers.* All along that trail were graves, now in 
forgotten places and holding forgotten men. W. H. Boyd, veteran 
of the drive of 1867, recalls many fresh mounds that “had never 
been rained upon.” Astraddle of one near Fort Phantom Hill 
was a brand-new cowboy’s saddle, both shelter and marker for the 
owner who slept beneath. 

Sometimes the trail hands erected stones and scratched inscrip- 
tions thereon, hardly literary but often unique. In 1854 the San 
Diego Herald bore witness to the death of a young man on the 
vail, perhaps a cowboy driving a herd to the gold fields, and the 
epitaph was copied in Texas: 

here lies the body of Jeems Hambrick 
who was accidentally shot 

on the banks of the pacus river 
by a young man 

*For references to other losses, see Goodnight to J. E. H., April 8, 
1927; John A. Hart, History of Pioneer Days in Texas, and Oklahoma, 
n. d., 98-99; J. H. Brown et al., The Encyclopedia of the New West 
(Colorado section), 42-43; W. D. Casey to J. E. H., March 30, 1932; 
W. H. Boyd to J. E. H., January 24, 1932. 
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he was accidentally shot with one of the large 

colt’s revolver with no stopper for the cock to 

rest on it was one of the old fashion kind 

brass mounted and of such is the kingdom of heaven.* 


Years later a trail outfit engaged in battle with Indians near the 
present site of Roswell, so the story still runs, in which another 
cowboy was killed. He was buried beside the Goodnight Trail and 
the cowecamp poet, deficient in Biblical allusion, arranged a couplet 
to be carved in sandstone and seriously placed above the grave, so 
that all who passed might read that 


“He was young, and brave, and fair 
But the Indians raised his hair.”* 


There is tragedy and yet something bravely and buoyantly sig- 
nificant in the fact that rather than their names and deaths, tradi- 
tion commemorates their levity. 

A few Texas frontiersmen still claim that Indians stole no cattle. 
Horses? plenty of them. But what would Indians want with 
cattle when the Western World was alive with wild beef? To this 
pertinent question one may answer that they wanted them only 
for the purpose of trading to the comancheros, the Indian traders 
of New Mexico. Yet through the years evidence of their theft and 
trade has been as elusive as the thieves themselves. When Good- 
night placed claims with the Government for cattle lost on the 
Texas border and on the Trail, he went to New Mexico, hunted 
down these old traders and proved that what had hitherto been 
largely tradition was a matter of fact. Their evidence reveals 
incidents of the closing years of that trade, while its beginnings are 
truly lost among the mazes of Spanish legend. 

More than a century ago the chronicler of Major S. H. Long’s 
exploration into the Plains wrote that “the Indians of this region 
seem to have had intercourse with the Spaniards from a very early 
date.” Even earlier, in 1805, a Caddo told John Sibley that he 
had visited and traded in Santa Fé forty years before. Appar- 
ently the trade was established by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and grew in volume and significance with the years. 
Major Long learned of an Indian trail from Red River to Santa Fé, 
and in 1820 met a party of Bad Hearts on their way from hunting 


®The Leon (Texas) Pioneer, November 29, 1854. 
‘R. T. Bucy to J. E. H., September 10, 1931. 
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on the Colorado and Brazos to meet the Spanish traders near the 
headwaters of the Canadian. The traffic was growing. 

The original trade was probably in robes and peltries, but soon 
the Indians learned that not only for personal use but for purposes 
of barter the stealing of horses was a profitable business, and they 
began to plunder the ranches of Texas and the haciendas of north- 
ern Mexico. They skirted the Plains along the eastern cap rock, 
crossed their southern extremities, swam the Pecos at Horsehead 
and the Rio Grande at Presidio and spread terror far to the south- 
ward. Marcy, Pope, and other western travelers in the late forties 
and early fifties observed the results of their raids and their well- 
beaten trails. Since most of this trade was in contraband, it soon 
swung away from the New Mexican settlements to be transacted in 
the open country—on the Staked Plains. By 1832, when Albert 
Pike made his journey across the prairies from Arkansas to Taos, a 
comanchero trail other than that observed by Long pointed its way 
to the hinterlands of the Plains and the trading grounds of the 
Indians. Pike turned down the Pecos through unsettled country 
to Bosque Redondo and, nearby, struck this trail that led eastward 
across the Plains to Canon del Rescate, which apparently, today, 
is Casas Amarillas or Yellow Houses. 

As Captain R. B. Marcy laid off the southern Santa Fé Trail 
from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to Santa Fé, in 1849, he noted the 
camp sites of the traders along the south bank of the Canadian and 
their cart road leading to the settlements far to the west. From the 
meager evidence one may conclude that from 1850 until 1870 the 
trade was at its height, for during these twenty years thousands of 
live stock changed hands on the Plains. Notwithstanding efforts 
at suppression, only the final corraling of the Indians upon Terri- 
torial reserves in the early and middle seventies brought the traffic 
to a close. For years it wrought fearful havoc upon the Texas 
border. 

When Goodnight came into the Panhandle from Colorado in 
1876 there were at least three comanchero trails almost “as plain 
as the wagon roads of today.” As observed, the most southerly 
left the Pecos near Bosque Redondo and pointed east and south to 
the Yellow Houses, touching at the Plains lakes on the way, and 
terminating in Canon del Rescate, in the neighborhood of Lubbock. 
The upper trail left Las Vegas and led northeast to the Canadian, 
followed down that stream to the east of Tucumcari Mountain and 
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forked near the Texas line. The left hand fork led down the 
Canadian along the Fort Smith road to a trading ground at Las 
Tecovas or Sanborn Springs. 

The other trail branched southeast from the Canadian and 
pointed straight for Puerto de los Rivajefios,® a day’s drive from 
the Canadian. This Door of the Plains, as it was sometimes 
called, was a large gap in the cap rock near the head of the 
Trujillo. Traders watered at the Trujillo and next at the extreme 
head of the Palo Duro, which they followed until near the site of 
Canyon. They turned south to strike the Tule above the breaks 
at the Mackenzie Crossing, again turned southeast to the head of 
Rock Creek, thence to the foot of the Plains in the Quitaque 
country, and came to camp on one of the head branches of the 
Pease or the Rio de las Lenguas, Tongue River. 

Between these two trails was another, which, too, led to the 
Tongue. Its travelers came by the government road from Santa 
Fé toward Fort Sumner, turned eastward a short day’s travel 
before reaching the latter place and camped at La Laguna, some 
eight miles north of the Fort. From here they proceeded to 
Laguna Salada, to Las Escarbadas* and thence to the head of the 
Tule, where they fell in upon the northern trail at the Mackenzie 
Crossing and followed its course to the Quitaque or to Las Lenguas. 
Such were the three main trails followed by the comancheros, by the 
buffalo hunters or ciboleros, and later by the patient pastores.’ 

Usually the trading was of a modest nature. During the decade 
from 1830 to 1840 Josiah Gregg, faithful historian of the Santa Fé 
Trail, wrote that the traders, “usually composed of the indigent 
and rude classes of the frontier villages . . . collect together 
several times a year, and launch upon the plains with a few trinkets 
and trumperies of all kinds, and perhaps a bag of bread and another 
of pinole,” to barter for horses and mules. Rarely the entire stock 
of the traders exceeded twenty dollars in value, but extravagant 

*Rivajefios, a contraction of rio bajefios, referred to those New Mexi- 
eans who “lived down the river” from Albuquerque. This pass had evi- 
dently been used by them in trading or in hunting buffaloes. 

‘Las Escarbadas, “The Scrapings,” were pits scratched out in a sandy 
draw from which seeped an abundance of water. One of the divisional 
headquarters of the XIT ranch was later located here. 

"R. G. Thwaites, Early Western Travels, XVI, 95, 105; Albert Pike, 
“Narrative of a Journey in the Prairie,” in Publications of the Arkansas 


Historical Association, IV, 100-101; R. B. Marcy, Sen. Ex. Doe. 64, 31st 
Cong., Ist Sess., p. 185; C. Goodnight to J. E. H., November 13, 1926. 
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prices were placed on his articles and proportionally low valua- 
tions on the Indians’ goods.* In later years the traders enlarged 
their stores and brought ammunition, lead, muskets, pistols, paint, 
beads, knives, manta or calico, wines, whiskey, and breads of various 
kinds. Apodaca Anaya, whose papa lived at Anton Chico and 
engaged in the trade for years, tells that panocha, “a bread that the 
Indians liked like the devil,” was made by grinding sprouted 
wheat upon the metate, sweetening the masa, and baking in little 
pones. Cemita, another bread made from coarse wheat flour, was 
also a staple.® Liquors were carried in gourd containers and the 
entire store of goods was usually packed on a few small burros, the 
comancheros walking beside and urging them along. The poorer 
traders bartered for only a few head of cattle, usually from ten to 
fifty, but the well-to-do carried their goods in carretas or wagons 
and sometimes returned with fair sized herds. At first, it seems, 
the Indians and traders may have relied on chance meetings, as in 
1839 Gregg saw that the trader was “content to wander about for 
several months,” finally to “return home with a mule or two, as 
the proceeds of his traffic.” But when the trade in stolen stock 
assumed greater proportions, definite meeting places were arranged. 
Stealing in wholesale measure from the northwest fringe of Texas 
settlement began shortly before the Civil War, and both horses and 
cattle were driven northwest to meet the traders in Canon del 
Rescate, on Las Lenguas and the Quitaque, and at Las Tecovas 
and Tascosa. There the traders awaited or came to meet them. 
Cafion del Rescate was literally the “cafion of ransom,” though 
even then its headwaters were known as Casas Amarillas. Pike 
recorded the place as Resgate, which is Mexican slang equivalent to 
the American “rough house,” which appellation may not have been 
amiss.*° Some trading took place at the site of old Tascosa and 
some on the Mulberry, in the JA range, but the most important 
commerce shifted to Las Tecovas, some springs northwest of the 
site of Amarillo where the Frying Pan Ranch was later located. 
Supposedly an Indian term, Las Tecovas, usually referred, so the 
comancheros say, to large buffalo hide sacks made for packing 


*Thwaites, XX, 137-138. 

*A. P. Anaya to J. E. H., March 4, 1933. The panocha of today is 
the familiar corn pone. 

*See E. D. Dorchester’s map, “Trails Made and Used by the Fourth 
U. S. Cavalry,” 1927. 
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“jerky.” Again it indicated makeshift shoes cut from the shanks 
of a rawhide and cased about the feet with the wool inside. Las 
Tecovas became a prominent market place, but was second in im- 
portance to the Quitaque and Las Lenguas. 

Contrary to popular belief, said Goodnight, few Indians spoke 
Spanish. And yet Indians of various tribes and dialects, renegade 
Anglo-Americans and Mexican traders gathered in the valley of 
the Tongues, where their negotiations called for the use of many 
languages, or lenguas—tongues. Hence the stream came to be 
known as Las Lenguas, though only its English equivalent is heard 
in that Anglican region today. To the north, in the region of 
Quitaque, was another valley where trading was sometimes done. 
Scattered bands of raiding Indians concentrated here, and sepa- 
rated their captives to lessen the danger of escape and to insure 
more rapid assimilation. Here mothers and children, torn from 
homes in Texas and Mexico, were scattered with the splitting of 
tribal bands, rarely to be ransomed by the traders. In that wild 
region it was known as a spot of heartache, of grief, and tragedy, 
and the Mexicans appropriately referred to it as Valle de las 
Lagrimas—the Valley of Tears. 

And so down the trails from Santa Fé, Las Vegas, Puerta de 
Luna and Anton Chico to these places of rendezvous on the edge 
of the Plains came the New Mexican traders, there to camp and 
wait the coming of the Indians after “the light of the moon.” 
José Pena, on the trail with Goodnight in 1875, told of having once 
met a chief who demanded delivery of his goods, asserting the 
cattle would come in shortly. Pena, fearing he would lose his 
goods by delivery but his scalp by refusal, reluctantly complied. 
In a week or two the cattle came in as promised, and Pena happily 
went his way westward. There were times, however, when the 
Indians traded, forcibly repossessed the animals before the unfor- 
tunate Mexicans had time to get away, and then forced them to 
buy again. That was one complication of the whiskey trade. 
But the profits were great. A loaf of bread might command a 
cow, but a keg of whiskey would retrieve a good sized herd. 

Juan Trujillo, of old Tascosa, used to tell Jim East how he and 
his friends hid kegs of whiskey in the hills, perhaps ten miles from 
where they were trading. It entered prominently into considera- 
tion, but was not delivered until the cattle were two or three days on 
the trail. Then Juan and another Mexican, who had been left 
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behind on good fast horses, piloted the Indians to the keg and rode 
pa’ ‘ya. Though the trade was hazardous, the cattle were ran- 
somed fora song. But in that day of scalping, the Mexicans did not 
want the Indians to sing it. 

The traders complicated the problem of frontier defense. On 
the whole the Indians were friendly to the New Mexicans, but 
hostile to Texans. During the War, according to Goodnight, much 
of the frontier trouble was due to Federal agents who reputedly 
furnished the Indians ammunition and incited them against Con- 
federate Texas. And yet there is one case of traitorous action on 
the part of the comancheros. During the course of the War the 
Kiowa became unruly, and in 1864 Colonel Kit Carson was ordered 
to the field against them. Carson was preparing to march down 
the Canadian into Texas when some licensed traders arrived at 
Fort Bascom on their way to the Plains. They were warned of the 
state of hostility and the contemplated military movement, and 
were ordered not to proceed. Some of them stole by the military 
pickets into the Panhandle, and, according to the Indians them- 
selves, not only warned of Carson’s approach but sold the arms and 
ammuntion with which his men were defeated at the Adobe Walls 
fight.11_ This resulted in an order, January 31, 1865, to the effect 
that “no citizen trader” should be allowed beyond the eastern 
frontier for the purpose of trading with the Comanche and Kiowa 
unless the Indians were at peace and the trader duly armed with 
a military passport. Violators were subject to arrest.’ 

And yet in spite of this order the traffic expanded with a flourish. 
One of the most prominent traders was José Pieda Tafoya, who, 
backed by the commanding officer at Fort Bascom and a merchant 
at Hatch’s Ranch, equipped with wagons loaded with enticing 
goods, and possessed of intimate knowledge of the face of the 
Plains and the nature of the Indian, continued to swing his great 


“This is not to be confused with the Adobe Walls fight of the Indians 
and buffalo hunters, ten years later. 

“Goodnight to J. E. H., November 13, 1926, and April 8, 1927; Depo- 
sitions of José Pieda Tafoya, José Gertrudes Medina, Manuel Gonzilez, 
Juliin Baca, Eugene Romero, and Wm, G. Stapp, 1893, Indian Depreda- 
tion Case No. 9113; James H. East to J. E. H., September 27, 1927; 
Mrs. Marion Russell to J. E. H., August 25, 1932; Twitchell, Leading 
Facts of New Mexican History, Ill, 425. For a treatment of trouble 
incident to ill-considered Indian trade, see Sam Houston to Jacob Thomp- 
son, February 17, 1860, Executive Record Book, State Library, Austin, 
and S. A. Blain to Sam Houston, May 29, 1860, Adj. Gen. Office, Austin. 
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caravans out of the mountains and across the Plains. At the 
Quitaque from 1865 to 1867 he traded for thousands of cattle, 
among them hundreds bearing the Sheek, the Loving, and the 
Goodnight brands, the CV, the Circle W, the WES, and the Circle 
road brand. From the colorful breaks and badlands of the Quitaque 
his peones pointed them northwest to strike the Fort Smith Road 
along the Canadian, trailed them west into New Mexico by way of 
Fort Bascom, and distributed them in the range country adjacent 
to the settlements at handsome profit, not only to José, but to his 
army friends besides.** Goodnight met two of the army officers 
engaged in the traffic, who told him the average cost of their cattle 
was about two dollars and a half per head. Apparently no par- 
ticular odium was attached to the traffic in New Mexico, for in 
time anyone at Fort Bascom, even the women who wanted cattle 
and had some trinkets to trade, unwittingly cooperated in these 
depredations upon the border of Texas. Mrs. R. D. Russell, bride 
of an army captain in 1865, recalls that “most all” of the folks at 
Bascom supplied themselves with cattle. Upon sending a copper 
kettle and a small Navajo blanket by a trader, she received twelve 
head of cattle in return. From 1865 to 1869 she saw many herds 
pass Fort Bascom, herds well-broken to the trail and usually driven 
by Mexicans on foot.** Even the newspapers took notice of the 
“large trade with the Comanches,” observed the almost daily arrival 
of traders from the Plains, and noted their unusual success in 
bringing in large numbers of cattle which accounted for “the low 
price of beef.”?° 

When the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, A. B. Norton, 
reached New Mexico for the assumption of duty in 1866, he found 
the trade flourishing and unrestricted, and the Territory “filled 
with Texas cattle.’ He gave orders for the cancellation of all 
trade permits, and reissued licenses to but four citizen traders. 
These nullified the restriction by subletting the privilege, and still 
others traded without permit, so that by 1867 the trade was at its 
height.1® 

In the meantime there were troubles on the Pecos. Loving had 


*José Pieda Tafoya, Deposition, as cited, p. 62. 

*Mrs. Marion Russell to J. E. H., August 25, 1932. 

“The New Mexican (Santa Fé), July 14, 1866. 

*C, C. Rister, “Harmful Practices of Indian Traders of the Southwest, 
1865-1876,” in New Mewico Historical Review, V1, 238-239, July, 1931. 
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been wounded and Goodnight had ridden to Fort Sumner in ad- 
vance of the herd. One day as he waited with Loving he looked up 
and saw six beef steers, lost from their herd at Horsehead, coming 
across the parade ground, having been trailed north by the Indians, 
and now driven openly and boldly into the settlements to be traded 
to the Mexicans. The military authorities did nothing about it. 
Perhaps they had worries enough of their own, as the Apaches and 
Navajos were still on the verge of starvation. “In fact,” said 
Goodnight, “they did not get half of what the Government appro- 
priated. Many a time I saw the poor devils kill their whole week’s 
issue of beef on the prairie and eat every ounce of the animal, 
paunch and guts included, at one gulp. That would be all they’d 
have for another week. When an animal was turned out a dozen 
or so of the warriors would, after running it all over the country 
and shooting up a belt full of ammunition, finally get it down. 
One time I persuaded them to let me make the kill. Twenty-five 
head of steers were let out one at a time, and, using my six-shooter, 
I killed them as they came out with just twenty-six shots. I won 
the respect of those Apaches right there. 

“The Navajoes used to slip away from the reservation, come down 
to our ranch at Bosque Grande and eat up our horses, which they 
preferred to beef. The dirty buggers ate up my own saddle horse 
one time—a cracker jack—while there were plenty of cattle all 
around him.” 

Again as he waited with Loving, the Navajoes stole a number 
of Mexican horses and brought them into the reservation, where 
the owners, trailing them up, found and demanded them. Major 
Whiting” ordered one Captain Thompson to take a squad of men 
and recover the animals, in which action the-Indians attacked and 
killed six of his men before he got back to the post. And further- 
more they kept the horses. “Just after this,’ continued Good- 
night, “probably three hundred Comanches came in at night and 
made a fight on the Navajos, who were camped just east of the 
Post. I think the fight commenced about two or three o’clock. I 
was at the hotel where Mr. Loving was at the point of death, and 
[ got on top of the building and watched the fight for some time. 
They did a great deal of yelling and shooting, and the blaze of the 
guns was quite an attractive sight. I understood the Comanches 


"Major Charles Jarvis Whiting, for verification of which I am in- 
debted to Col. M. L. Crimmins, San Antonio, Texas, May 7, 1932. 
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killed only two or three of the Navajos, but if any of the Comanches 
were killed I did not learn of it. 

“At daylight the Comanches were just north of the reservation 
and post on beautiful level land, where Captain Thompson, with 
two companies of men, was ordered to attack them. I went to 
him, asked him to mount me, and let me show him how to kill a 
few Indians, but he refused. The next day he was kind enough to 
tell me why—he had not intended to fight the Comanches and was 
afraid I would go in and get killed. He said that since Whiting 
had not avenged the killing of his men a few days before he 
wanted the Comanches to kill the whole bunch of Navajos and still 
hoped they would do so. Soon after this the Navajos stole a herd 
of my horses and mules that I had started down the Pecos to re- 
lieve Joe Loving’s outfit, which was coming out from Texas. I 
was still with Loving and could not go. Afterwards I found five 
or six of these horses on the reservation, and went to Whiting and 
asked him to get them. He refused by telling me it would make 
war, and he could not fight the Indians. ‘All right,’ I said, ‘I 
have three or four of my men and I'll get them myself.’ He in- 
formed me that if I made any disturbance he would put me in the 
guard house and gave orders to the officer of the day to that 
effect.”1* 

For a while Goodnight and Loving’s first herd was held at Eight 
Mile Bend, on the Pecos; but, being too late for the letting of con- 
tracts at Santa Fé and Fort Sumner, Goodnight started the cattle 
toward Colorado. After Loving’s burial he set out for Fort Bas- 
com, where, by report and in accord with their promise of the year 
before, the army officers had captured some herds from the 
comancheros. A decided and official movement was being made to 
suppress this illicit Indian trade, and the soldiers had captured 
some 7,300 cattle en route from the Texas trading grounds to the 

*Goodnight, “Recollections,” II, 110-112, and I, 47-49; Goodnight to 
J. E. H., April 8, 1927, and December 3, 1928. 

According to a report in the Santa Fé Vew Mexican, July 28, 1866, 
the Comanches had, in that year, encamped within fifteen miles of the 
post for three days, then raided the reserve in broad day and driven off 
“almost the entire herd” of Navajo horses. When Major McCleave sent 
troops after them, the Comanches sent word to the soldiers they would 
return in fifteen days and “clean out” the Navajos. They opposed the 
reservation as being in their range, and sent word to General Carlton 
that they would take his scalp if he would but venture out. See, also, 
Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mexico, 730-733, and Twitchell, 
Leading Facts of New Mexican History, Il, 433-435. 
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New Mexico frontier, and were holding them pending the arrival 
of claimants. Goodnight examined them thoroughly, recognizing 
by brands as well as flesh marks about two hundred and fifty head 
of his own, most of which had been stolen at Horsehead, but some 
on the Clear Fork and even a few from his and Sheek’s home 
range. Besides his own he recognized the brands of other Texas 
cowmen. Yet the officers refused to surrender any of the cattle to 
him because of his lack of legal authority to receive them. Before 
leaving home he and Loving had armed themselves with powers of 
attorney from a number of Texans, but when the Indians captured 
Loving’s horse these credentials were lost with his saddle bags, and 
thus their trouble had been for nothing.’® Always impatient with 
legal hair-splitting, what Goodnight said was a classie wholly 
wasted on the desert air. 

He left Bascom and hurried west to intersect the trail and follow 
up his herd, while the comancheros stole back most of the cattle 
the soldiers had taken, and others were killed to keep them from 
going the same way. Goodnight passed the old Hatch Ranch, and 
nearby, in the valley of the Gallinas, about twenty-five miles south- 
east of Las Vegas, recognized some more of his cattle that still 
ran in the CV brand. He carefully circled in and out among the 
grazing herds and estimating there were six hundred head of his 
own, hurried on to Las Vegas, hired a lawyer, and went into the 
United States Court to replevy his long-lost property. In spite 
of the fact that he proved by the comancheros themselves that they 
had brought some 300,000 head of stolen cattle and probably 
100,000 head of horses from Texas into New Mexico, he was de- 
feated, thrown in the cost of the court, and “was lucky,” he said, 
“to get out of the place alive.” 

Beyond Vegas he stopped for the night at an old German’s place 
on the Sapio, walked out on the gallery next morning, and recog- 
nized a yoke of oxen a half mile away in the owner’s field, which he 
had lost to the Indians at Camp Cooper, several months before. At 
breakfast he told the owner the cattle were his. The German said 
he reckoned not, as he had bought them from some Mexicans, but 
Goodnight replied that one was distinguished by crumpled horns 
upon which tiny CV’s had been branded. When the crumpled- 
horned steer was examined, the brands were easily seen. But as the 

“Goodnight, “Deposition,” in Indian Claim Case No. 8532 (1898), 
15-16. 
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owner was honest and the host besides, naturally Goodnight rode 


on and left them.” 

And thus it appears that the cooperation promised Loving and 
Goodnight at Fort Bascom, the strategic point for the control of 
the comanchero trade, was after all a half-hearted pledge. But 
down in Texas the cowmen were aroused and demanding less of 
theory and more of action on the part of the Government. At 
last the Eighth Cavalry was sent to eastern New Mexico for the 
purpose, one of its veterans still attests, of suppressing this illicit 
traffic. And then the New Mexican, news organ of the capital 
city, discussed the pernicious trade in detail: 


. . . year after year large numbers of persons engage in this 
character of commerce. <A party of traders will go to the Indian 
camps or rendezvous, which they do with entire safety from the 
Indians, who regard them as friends and esteem their visits highly. 
They will dispose of their goods, wares and merchandise, and re- 
turn to their homes, after having arranged a rendezvous for the 
next visit, at stipulated prices to be paid in cattle, horses, etc. The 
trader returns to his home or his base of supplies, while the Indians 
set about procuring the stock agreed to be given for the articles the 
trader has contracted to furnish. They procure the stock in the 
usual Indian way: that is STEAL it. They make forays and 
marauding expeditions into the settlements about them, particu- 
larly those in Texas, and capture and drive away the horses, cattle 
and sheep of the unfortunate settlers. . . . 

The trader comes with the promised goods; he finds the stock 
contracted awaiting his coming; he delivers his goods, takes the 
property and returns to his home; is regarded, in most instances, 
doubtless as a good citizen. . . . 

The trade . . . isa grave evil and should be severely dealt 
with. The authorities should take the matter strongly in hand.” 


Slightly more than a month later, in August, 1870, William A. 
Pyle, Governor of the Territory of New Mexico, issued a proclama- 
tion against the trade and directed the judges of the border 
counties to “arrest and bring to justice the guilty parties.” In 
particular he asked that civil authorities cooperate with the mili- 
tary by “giving information to the commandant of Fort Bascom 
or of the picket line established on the eastern line of the Terri- 


“Goodnight to J. E. H., December 3, 1928; Deposition in Case No. 
9133, pp. 152, 161. 
“The New Mexican, July 19, 1870. 
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tory.”22. Though Lucien Maxwell, who had moved to the Fort 
Sumner reservation, had lost a thousand head to thieves by the 
following spring, there was, at last, some effort on the part of the 
army authorities. “Jim Duncan, the Freighter,” who served with 
the Eighth Cavalry, recalls that their first capture was one hundred 
and twenty burros loaded with ammunition, whiskey, and about 
fifty bolts of red and blue cloth. “We had orders to kill the ani- 
mals and destroy the cloth. We obeyed orders except for the cloth, 
which we hid and sold to a merchant, and from the company fund 
thus formed got a couple of extra shirts apiece. Our Captain, 
James F. Randalet, was court-martialed at Fort Union for this, but 
we cleared him. Five or six burros were loaded with piloncillo— 
we killed them but kept the piloncillo. Then we went down into 
the Panhandle and captured from two thousand to twenty-five hun- 
dred head of cattle, among them some of Goodnight’s. We got to 
Fort Union with about five hundred head. They stampeded, got 
away from us, and I think somebody got them.’** At last the 
army was in action. A few months later it captured twenty-two 
peaceful Pueblo Indians in the Comanche country, and about two 
hundred gentle cattle at the same time. Though the famous 
“Highth” may have been expressly sent for the suppression of the 
comanchero trade, as may be surmised it was a little slow in 
achieving its end. 

Finally John Hittson, Texas cowman, deciding that even though 
the meek might inherit the earth they would never possess its 
livestock, rode out to help himself in a truly Texian way. He, 
too, armed himself with powers of attorney from various cowmen, 
but his faith was firmer in the persuasive power of Judge Colt, 
and he gathered an outfit of fighting Texans to guard against 
technical evasions and the right of appeal. Then he marched up 
the Goodnight Trail to New Mexico, invited its blazer to join him, 
and noised it far and wide that he came for Texas cattle and in- 
tended to have them, too. 

Goodnight refused to sanction his moves, but Hittson moved on, 
repossessing Texan brands where holders lacked trustworthy evi- 
dence of ownership. And as he marched he not only gathered 
cattle, but published notices to the Government as to how it might 

“The New Mexican, September 6, 1870. 


*James S. Duncan to J. E. H., August 18, 1932; The Weekly New 
Mexican, April 18, and July 4, 1871. 
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stop the trade by the disposal of well-organized companies of 
frontiersmen along the border. His operations were so individual- 
istic, so bold, and so colossal, and his contemporary press agent so 
good, that his actions should be reviewed through the pages of the 
Colorado Chieftan: 


The cattle stolen are disposed of in various ways, the principal 
method being to sell to a class of unprincipled men, who furnish 
thieves with an outfit to steal with and afterwards purchase the 
proceeds of the robberies at low rates, thereby making immense 
profits. During the last eight years hundreds of thousands of cat- 
tle, horses and mules have thus been taken from the counties on the 
border, impoverishing, and, in many cases, totally ruining the set- 
tlers. Reference to the civil courts was of no avail, and nothing 
was heard of claim after claim filed with the Border claims com- 
mission. Endurance ceased to be a virtue, and it seemed to become 
necessary for a resort to some other means than those tried for so 
many years. 

At last one bold, daring spirit proposed a plan which, while 
within the strict letter of the law, provided for a sufficient organi- 
zation to carry out his design. John Hittson . . . proposed 
to his friends and neighbors, and at his own expense, to reclaim the 
stock, if they would furnish him written power of attorney to repre- 
sent them in the civil courts . . . and it is said that Hittson 
has nearly two hundred of these “powers of attorney.” When the 
statement is made that Hittson is the owner of over one hundred 
thousand head of cattle, two or three hundred head of horses, and 
other stock in proportion, and that his losses have exceeded fifty 
thousand head in the last eight years, it will be seen that he has a 
considerable personal, pecuniary interest in the success of the en- 
terprise; add to this long experience in border struggles with all 
classes, fierce encounters with Comanches, Kiowas and Apaches, 
the results of which he carries eight arrow wounds, the loss of 
relatives, friends and employees in these encounters; the indom- 
itable will, great personal strength and endurance, with ample re- 
sources, he possesses a combination of qualities that cannot fail to 
carry it through to a successful termination. ‘The results thus far 
are the reclamation of nearly five thousand head of stock, with a 
good prospect of doubling that number within the next three months. 
The “outfit” consists of three parties, numbering eighty men each, 
and provided with one hundred and twenty horses, wagons, tents 
and a complete camp equipage. They have met with considerable 
opposition, as a matter of course, from some with whom they came 
in contact. In several cases stubborn resistance was offered, and 
some blood was shed, but in the main the respectable Mexicans, 
who innocently or otherwise, had become purchasers of stolen 
cattle, either gave up the property entirely or were willing to com- 
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promise. In many cases, on hearing the vicinity of Hittson’s men, 
the stolen stock was run into the mountains and slaughtered for 
their hides. 

In all cases the influence of the originator and prime mover 
has been to prevent any disturbance, relying entirely on peaceful 
legal means to attain the object. It has been a service full of 
danger and excitement, but the compensation is great in breaking 
up and rendering powerless these bands that have held full sway 
in preying on the almost defenceless pioneer settlers. The enter- 
prise has had a moral effect that can only be realized by those who 
are personally acquainted with the circumstances. The United 
States troops have done all in their power to assist in the work, 
but the small number at the different posts, and their great dis- 
tance apart, makes it almost impossible for them to do what they 
are perfectly willing to do. It is only the independent movement 
of such bodies as John Hittson has organized that can effect the 
desired result.** 


Jim Dunean recalls that Hittson was decent enough in the in- 
spection of his cattle, but that a neighbor named Simpson asserted 
the Texans were not going to cut the cattle he, in turn, had bought 
from the comancheros. Duncan advised him that “they were 
damned sure going to take them.” As the Texans threw down 
the poles to drive the stock from his corral, Simpson jumped in 
the gate, and they shot him down and drove the cattle out over 
him. So the work went on until Hittson had recovered some 
10,000 head, and when he laid down his guns, he continued the 
assault in the press, publishing in the San Antonio Express in 
1873 his previous indictments of the New Mexico trade.*° 

In January, 1875, Governor Richard Coke of Texas, called the 
attention of the Legislature to the demoralizing influence of this 
trade, and predicted no peace for the borderlands so long as the 
Indians were granted permission to leave the reserves and barter 
with unscrupulous traders not only from the New Mexican frontier, 
but from the fringes of Kansas. He expressed the belief that 
“many contractors for supplies for the Indians on reservations” 
actually bartered with the Indians themselves for the theft and 
the delivery of such supplies, and furnished them arms and am- 
munition for the successful pursuit of their plunder.*° 

“Colorado Chieftan, October 17, 1872; Goodnight, Deposition in Case 
No. 9133, p. 115. 

“The Colorado Clieftan, July 11, 1872; Cox, The Cattle Industry of 
Texas and Adjacent Territory, 314. 

*“Senate Journal (Texas), 2nd Sess., 14th Legislature, pp. 42-44, 1875. 
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Not Goodnight and Loving’s attempts at legal action, not the 
punitive Hittson campaign, not the proclamations and speeches 
of Texan and New Mexican governors, nor the ineffective interest 
of the Federal government, but rather the corraling of the Great 
Plains Indians on Territorial reserves finally broke the comanchero 
trade. The effective expedition by Mackenzie, in the early and 
middle seventies, and the cooperative movements by Miles and 
Baldwin removed the Comanches, Kiowas and Cheyennes from the 
familiar haunts in the Palo Duro, the Rescate, the Quitaque, and 
the Tecovas. When the Indians were concentrated, the traders 
scattered, and a few equally scattered incidents mark their passing. 

General C. C. Augur, at this time in command of the Depart- 
ment of Texas, discovered by 1872, after seven years of devastation, 
that the western line of the State was subject to depredations stimu- 
lated by this trade. Then a Fort Concho sergeant, in pursuit of a 
band of Indians, captured a Mexican boy who admitted collusion 
between Mexicans and Indians, “surprised the soldiers” by his ad- 
mission that the stealing of cattle was a profitable business for 
both, and told them of a trail—a wagon road across the Plains 
that touched at permanent water—along which the stolen cattle 
passed to New Mexico. Augur decided that the time for action 
had come, and that efficient frontier officer, Colonel Ranald 8. 
Mackenzie, was sent to the foot of the Plains. He established his 
camp in Blanco Canon—tributary to the Brazos. “We found 
ample evidence of this trade,” wrote Captain R. G. Carter, one of 
Mackenzie’s men, “in our campaigns to the Texas Panhandle and 
the Staked Plains in 1871-2-4 and 5. We found regular trading 
stations when we crossed the latter in 1872. The Mexicans and 
Indians traded not only in horses and cattle, but in arms. These 
stations were between what is now Spur, Dickens County, and 
Forts Bascom and Sumner, N. M.”** 

Using the comancheros as guides, among them a half-breed named 
Johnson whom he had brought from Fort Concho, Mackenzie 
scouted out the southern comanchero trail and followed it across 
to the Pecos. His return by way of Fort Bascom and the head of 
Palo Duro approximated the comanchero trail to the Quitaque, 
which trace today is inappropriately referred to as the Mackenzie 


See, also, John B. Jones to Wm. Steele, December 1, 1874; Adjt. Gen. 
Office, Austin. 
“Captain R. G. Carter to J. E. H., February 8, 1932. 
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Trail. In New Mexico he soon gave up his attempt to run down 
the traders, returned to the Panhandle, and in the course of his 
scouts captured old José Pieda Tafoya as he ventured across the 
Plains in pursuit of trade.** 

Ags a guide, said Goodnight, “he was a wonder, and knew the 
Plains from the Palo Duro to the Concho by heart.” Upon his 
capture Mackenize, taking lessons in severity from the soil itself, 
decided it proper to kill him. Thinking he might have informa- 
tion of value, the veteran campaigner tried to get him to talk, but 
José’s lips were sealed by fear of the Comanches, and all he knew 
was “no sabe.” Then, according to the story of the buffalo hunters, 
Mackenzie propped up the tongue of a wagon and hanged Tafoya 
to the end until he was glad to talk. Hemp and a hangman’s noose 
have long been conducive to speech, and when Tafova’s feet again 
touched the ground he really did sabe, and furthermore he agreed 
to lead the troops to the Indian camp in the recesses of the Palo 
Duro Canon. The well-known result was the defeat of the 
Comanche and confederated tribes, the killing of their horses, 
the resultant setting a-foot of their warriors, and their broken 
retreat to designated reserves in the Territory. Quanah Parker, 
chief of the Quahada Comanches, heard of Tafoya’s betrayal. 
When he met Goodnight in the Palo Duro in 1878 and learned 
that he too had knowledge of the great comanchero, he “swore 
and be damned,” in the idiom of the range, that he would broil 
the old Mexican alive if he ever met him again. But Tafoya 
knew that the glories of his trade were done, and thereafter 
kept the broad Plains between himself and Quanah’s Quahadas. 
As his ill-gotten fortune dwindled with the years, he sat and 
dreamed in the shadows of the Rockies, dreamed of rich cara- 
vans at rest on the Quitaque, of thousands of cattle loose-herded 
in its valleys, of tearful mothers and terror-stricken children in 
its camps, and of oro and plata at the end of the trail. He 
dreamed on, living in part on the charity of the man in whose 
cattle he had trafficked, whose cattle once again grazed in the 
Palo Duro, along the Tule, on the Mulberry, and in the Quitaque.*® 

*Goodnight to J. E. H., November 13, 1927; Rister, as cited, 240-241; 
Charles P. Hatfield, MS., “Account of the Mackenzie Battle,’ Panhandle 
Plains Historical Society. 


*Frank Lloyd to J. E. H., August 18, 1927; Goodnight to J. E. H., 
April 8, 1927. 
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And so passed a trade that had developed through approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty years—a commerce as significant 
for the Plains as the buccaneer’s trade for the sea. And in the 
fading of its trails it passed completely, passed from the mem- 
ory of men and the stories of the range. Its names too are fad- 
ing, for the Valle de las Lagrimas now sheds no tears unless for 
the past, and the tongues of Las Lenguas speak only from 
the dead in commemoration of the comanchero trade, hope and 
ideal of the outlaw West—cow thieving without odium, rustling 
without responsibility. 
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Milam’s next problem was the colonizing of his grant between 
the Colorado and Guadalupe Rivers, known as “Milam’s Colony.” 
He had agreed to settle three hundred families in this territory 
within a period of six years, and, up to this point, his attempts 
to settle this colony had failed. At this time he had less than a 
year in which to settle the grant, which would have been almost an 
impossibility to accomplish. In the first place, Milam’s grant, 
though in a very fertile region, was not as accessible as some 
other colonies, even Wavell’s. Although people were still enthu- 
siastic about emigration into Texas, they preferred other sections 
of the country to Milam’s. James Milam, writing to Earl Stan- 
ley Williams from Palmyra, Missouri, said: 

The Texas fever rages in Missouri. There is a great many of 

my acquaintances that talk of going to Texas. If they sell here 
they all talk of going to Dewitt’s Colony.*” 
In the second place, Milam had “too many irons in the fire,” so to 
speak. His interests were entirely too scattered to achieve very 
profitable results, and for this reason, as well as others already 
mentioned, the attempts he did make to settle or dispose of his 
grant in 1828 and 1829 were destined to fail. According to the 
records in the General Land Office, Milam succeeded in introducing 
only fifty-two families into his colony, and their land titles, at that, 
were not issued until 1835.*"* 

A certain Samuel Brents of Greensburgh, Kentucky, seems to 
have been codperating with Milam in his attempt to settle his 
colony. In a letter to Milam, November, 1832, Brents said: 

Notwithstanding I know your grant on the Guadalupe has ex- 
pired, yet I have continued to encourage settlers to go on to that 
and other colonies you had.*?® 

“James Milam to Williams, E. S., January 4, 1830, in Hill Collection 
of Milam Papers. 

* Abstract of Original Record of Titles, 53-55, in General Land Office. 

™*Brents to Milam, November 2, 1832, Milam Papers (Hill Collection). 
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Brents told Milam that for more than a year there had been very 
little inclination to move to Texas. He said, however: 


But the fever is considerably up and many persons of distinction 
are about to go there and are consulting me on the subject of their 
removal. I still advise them to go on as heretofore; but I am not 
able to give directions to them with confidence. . . . I should 
be extremely glad if you would write to me and let me know your 
will on the subject and to which place to direct my efforts.’*° 


Milam, however, did not get his grant renewed, in spite of Brents’ 
assurance that he would “send the settlers on in twelve months.” 

After the expiration of Milam’s grant, in January, 1832, the 
Legislature granted the territory to a Mexican company, whose 
attorney was a certain Juan Vicente Campos.’** The contract was 
made May 1, 1832, for four hundred and fifty families. John 
Charles Beales was interested in this company, but for some 
reason it, too, failed to introduce any families into the terri- 
tory.*? This grant was made to the Mexican company in ac- 
cordance with a new law which was passed April 28, 1832, which 
“offered protection and aid to Mexicans who should agree to settle 
in Texas, and to empresarios contracting to colonize with Mex- 
icans.””228 

In 1834, the fifty-two families that had settled in Milam’s colony 
were still waiting for their land titles to be confirmed. The situa- 
tion, of course, had become more complicated when the grant had 
gone to the Mexican company. R. M. Williamson, Milam’s agent 
for this colony, took the matter up with the Supreme Government 
of the State of Coahuila and Texas, asking that the settlers in this 
Brown in his History of Texas, I, 146, said: “It is understood that he 
[Milam] sold this western grant to Baring Bros. of London, before a single 
settler could be placed on it by his agent and it was forfeited by the lapse 
of 6 years.” Mrs. Holley (Tewas, 245-246) agrees with Brown. Miss 
Henderson, in her Minor Empresario Grants in Texas, 1825-1834, said: “If 
the sale had actually taken place, it does not seem probable that Brents 
would have continued to attempt to send him colonists. Furthermore if 
the grant had been sold, he could not have expected Milam to get a renewal 
for himself.” 

“*Brents to Milam, November 2, 1832, Milam Papers (Hill Collection). 


“Translations of Empresario Contracts, 196, in General Land Office, 
Austin, Texas. 


“Titles in Spanish Archives of the Land Office of Texas. 

“SHenderson, M. V., Minor Empresario Grants in Texas, 1825-1834 
(MS.), M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, 64; Sayles, Harly Laws of Teas, 
I, 82-89. 
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colony be given possession of their lands.’** The government then 
made a decree upon Williamson’s petition to the effect that “the 
contract celebrated between the government of the state and the 
Empresario, Benjamin R. Milam, expired by its own limitation on 
the 25 of January, 1832.’"*> For this reason the government did 
not recognize the families in this territory as belonging to it. The 
decree read: 


But attending likewise the fact that said families ought to be 
provided for, according to the sixteenth article of the colonization 
law of the 24 of March, 1825 . . . this government has com- 
missioned the citizen, Talbot Chambers of the vicinity of San 
Felipe de Austin, to put the same families in possession of their 
lands in conformity with the sixteen articles of the said law of 
March 24, 1825.1*° 


The empresario, by this decree, had the right to represent to the 
Congress, as soon as it convened, the interruptions to the fulfillment 
of this contract produced by the passage of the law of April 6, 
1830.*** Strange to say, though, Milam seems to have still had 
some claim to the colony which bore his name, for in 1835, in a 
letter to Richard Pryor, he said: 


I was disappointed in making sail of my colony as I expected 
but I find that I can settle it to a much graiter advantaige than I 
expected. I have had two hundred applications for setlers sins my 
arrival here and I have no doubt but in six months it will be com- 
pletely seteld.**8 


In 1834 there had been much distress on the part of the settlers 
in East Texas because their land titles had never been confirmed. 
Another cause for distress on the part of these families was due to 
speculation in Texas land. In 1834, some foreigners and others 
who pretended to have eleven league grants surveyed and took 
possession of a great deal of land.’*® This speculation seems to 
have grown out of the right of the government to sell land to 


**Milam’s Colony, Austin Papers (Broadsides). 

“Tid. 

*°Milam’s Colony, Austin Papers (Broadsides). 

“"Tbid, 

“Milam to Pryor, January 6, 1835, Milam Papers (Hill Collection). 
Did Milam have reference to Wavell’s colony? What colony did he refer 
to as his? 

“Barker, “Land Speculation as a Cause of the Texas Revolution,” in 
Texas Historical Association Quarterly, X, 76. 
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Mexican citizens in Texas.’*° This law “fixed the price” to them 
at $100, $150, and $250 per league.*** 

In March, 1834, the Mexican Congress passed a law which de- 
creed that the 
vacant lands of the state should be surveyed in lots of 177 acres 
each, and sold at auction to the highest bidder at a minimun, in 
Texas, of ten dollars a lot. The law also provided that those set- 
tlers in Texas who were not in any empresario’s colony should re- 
ceive titles to the lands due them.’** 


In April, 1834, a second law was passed “with the intention of 
protecting the lives and property of the citizens constantly sacrificed 
to the perfidy, rage and barbarity of the hostile Indians.”!** 

In some cases settlers had come to Texas and had settled on 
vacant lands under the colonization laws, but their land titles had 
never been legally confirmed.'** Thus, because the settlers in the 
Wavell colony and in other parts of East Texas had not received 
confirmation of their land titles, and because they feared that their 
own property rights might be infringed upon, some of these settlers 
assembled and drew up a petition to the Mexican government, 
asking for a proper confirmation of their land titles. Ben Milam 
was the logical person to present such a petition to the honorable 
Congress, so in October, 1834, the settlers in the Red River region 
gave one hundred and twenty dollars to pay the traveling expenses 
of Milam and a Captain Charlie Burkham to Monclova.'* On the 
way to Monclova, Milam stopped in San Felipe in December, 
1834,°° and immediately petitioned the political chief, Henry 
Smith, to ask the Governor of Coahuila and Texas to appoint a 
commissioner to assign lands and titles to isolated families in 
Texas.'*" 

In his petition to the political chief, Milam declared that his 
efforts in colonization, as well as the “objects of the government,” 

Barker, “Land Speculation as a Cause of the Texas Revolution,” in 
Texas Historical Association Quarterly, X, 76. 

ST bid. 

= bid., X, 78. 

"I bid., X, 79. 


Johnson and Barker, Texas and Texans, I, 186. 


24 


For subscription list of names, see Milam Papers, October 30, 1834. 
**Milam to Pryor, January 6, 1835, Milam Papers. 
*7 Johnson and Barker, Texas and Texans, I, 186. 
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were in great danger of being defeated by those people who had 
claims to eleven league grants of land.*** Milam further pointed 
out that the people who had occupied these unappropriated lands 
in various parts of Texas for some eight or ten years had been 
peaceable and dutiful citizens, and had opened their farms with 
great cost and labor. He further said: 


They have built houses, mills and cotton gins, and introduced 
horses and cattle and hogs and sheep into the wilderness. But 
notwithstanding the length of time which these settlers have occu- 
pied their lands—notwithstanding their toils, privations, dangers 
and expenses in redeeming them from a state of nature . . . 
these actual occupants have been within the last year surveyed in 
and attempted to be dispossessed by foreigners and others under 
pretended eleven league grants from Coahuila and Texas.**° 


Milam declared that if these eleven league grants were substan- 
tiated to the exclusion of actual settlers, it would mean absolute 
ruin to Texas and its inhabitants, and would probably hinder the 
growth of Texas for one hundred years. He said: 

Instead of every labor of land giving great comfort and support 
to an enterprizing citizen and his family—instead of the deserts 
being made to smile by the hand of cultivation—instead of having 
villages and cities enlivened by commerce . . ._ instead of all 
this, if occupants must yield to eleven league claimants, Texas will 
long remain the comparative wilderness it now is el 


The deplorable feature, as Milam saw it, was that millions of 
acres of land would be locked in the hands of single individuals. 
He suggested that the best procedure to take in the matter was to 
have the political chiefs and all the ayuntamientos of Texas unite 
and petition the Congress of Coahuila and Texas to allow the peo- 
ple of Texas to elect seven of their fellow citizens as commissioners 
to settle “and to give confirmed land titles to all who were entitled 
to them.”"*t Milam predicted that unless something was done, 
Texas in the near future would be distracted by quarrels and law- 
suits. As compensation for the commissioners, Milam suggested 
that each citizen whose title to a league of land was endorsed 
“ood” by the commissioner should pay them $5.00; for each third 


‘Milam to Henry Smith, in Texas Republican, March 28, 1835. 


ST bid. 
‘Milam to Henry Smith, in Teras Republican, March 28, 1835. 
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or quarter of a league, in that proportion; and for each labor 
$1.00.*#? 

By January, 1835, Milam had succeeded in influencing the differ- 
ent political chiefs to join in a memorial to the State Legislature 
and to the general government in favor of the petition Milam had 
placed before Henry Smith, the political chief of Brazos, in behalf 
of the people of Red River.*** In a letter written to Mr. Pryor, 


[ have no doubt but those large locations will be recovered and I 
hope you will caution our friends against purchasing of specu- 
lators. You may inform the people on the west side of Red River 
that all Texas is taking a deap intrus in their behalf and [ haive 
but little doubt I will be able to bring with me a commissioner to 
put them in possession of their lands.*** 


In compliance with Milam’s request, Henry Smith wrote to the 
Governor of Coahuila and Texas in February, 1835, and at the 
same time sent Milam’s petition. Smith declared to the Governor 
that the question of land titles in this country was one of great 
import. “The term empresario,” said Smith, “is justly equivalent 
to that of swindler.” He therefore recommended an investigation 
of all public agents, particularly empresarios who, Smith said, had 
almost entirely promoted their own interests.‘*° The greatest 
accusations he had to make against the empresarios were as follows: 
(1) they had greatly infringed upon the rights of the settlers, con- 
trary to guarantees made by the government; (2) they had made 
exactions contrary to law; (3) their contracts had generally been 
turned entirely to the promotion of their own interests ;1*° and (4) 
the balance of power had ever been in the hands of the empresarios, 
their agents and partisan emissaries, who “by their intrigue and 
management have ever kept and endeavor to keep all offices filled 
with persons who can be made subservient to their own views and 


2 Tbid, 

*8Milam to Pryor, January 6, 1835, Milam Papers. 
January 6, 1835, Milam said: 

“Ibid. 

“Smith to the Governor of Coahuila and Texas, February 2, 1835, in 
Texas Republican, March 28, 1835. 

“Smith to the Governor of Coahuila and Texas, February 2, 1835, in 
Texas Republican, March 28, 1835. In Milam’s petition to Smith he said: 
“Your petitioner feels it a duty he owes to himself, his friends and to the 
government to earnestly recommend a full investigation . . . of the 
conduct of all empresarios of Texas.” (See Milam to Smith, in Tezras 
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interests.”?47 Smith particularly recommended that the commis- 
sioners should not be, in any way, connected with land speculation. 
For the most part, Smith’s petition was based on Milam’s. 

In a letter to Richard Pryor, January 6, 1835, Milam said: 


There has ben a dificulty taken place in the Executive depart- 
ment of this stait and the Legislature will not meat until sometime 
in March which will detain me much longer than I expected when 
I left home perhaps I can make out but for fear I should be in 
want I must request you to give me a credit with your merchants 
in New Orleans, Brander McKiney & Co for five hundred dollars 
you will I hope on the receipt of this request them to honor my 
draft should I draw on them.'** 


Milam also said in his letter that Texas was in perfect harmony,**® 


but that Coahuila was in a state of revolution.’*° For some months 
the state had been without a constitutional government because of 
a feud which had developed between the cities of Monclova and 
Saltillo. This conflict grew out of the removal of the capital from 
Saltillo to Monclova in 1833. In June, 1834, after the Legislature 
had adjourned, the executive council and the permanent deputation 
protested against Santa Anna’s “Plan of Cuernavaca,” which was a 
reaction against the federal constitution of 1824."°? In July, 1834, 
“the city of Saltillo, seeing a chance to regain its former prestige, 
declared unequivocally for Santa Anna, repudiated the government 
at Monclova, set up a rival governor, and declared void all laws 
passed by the legislature since the removal of the capital from 
Saltillo.”"** The two cities compromised, however, and in 1834 
they agreed to leave the decision as to the location of the capital 
to Santa Anna, who decreed that it should remain at Monclova.'** 
Saltillo was anything but pleased with Santa Anna’s decision, and 
nevertheless, Agustin Viesca was elected governor of Coahuila and 
Texas to take office on April 15, 1835.1°+ 

On March 14, the Legislature authorized the sale of four hundred 


“TT bid, 

*SMilam to Pryor, January 6, 1835, in Milam Papers. 
“Tid, 

Thrall, A Pictorial History of Texas, 189. 

“Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, 466-467. 

*Ibid., 467. 
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leagues of land, regardless of the general law of March 26, 1834.*°° 
Martin Perfecto de Cés, Comandante General of the Eastern In- 
terior States, declared it contrary to the federal colonization law.*** 
He immediately instructed the political chief at San Antonio “to 
prevent the location of any land purchased under it,” and ordered 
troops to Monclova."** 

On March 27, 1835, Milam’s petition was finally brought before 
the Legislature at Monclova. In the meantime, Governor Viesca, 
learning of General Coés’s plans, sent out a call to all Texans to 
rush to the defense of Monclova, the capital of Coahuila and 
Texas.°* In spite of confusion, Milam’s journey to Monclova in 
behalf of his countrymen was successful, for on May 29, 1835, he 
wrote a letter to Earl Stanley Williams in which he declared that 
he had “obtained all for the people of Red River that they could 
ask for”; and furthermore he had been appointed the commissioner 
to put them in possession of their lands. He said: 


I have also obtained other privileges that will be of considerable 
advantage both to me and to the country. Santa Anna is carrying 
all before him for central government and I expect to leave here in 
a few days with the Governor and Gonzales.'*” 


On May 21, 1835, the Legislature adjourned and authorized 
Governor Viesca to move the seat of government to San Antonio 
to prevent its falling into the hands of General Cos.’°° Milam, 
John Cameron and Rafael Gonzales set out for San Antonio with 
Governor Viesca immediately ; but on June 5, 1835, they were inter- 
cepted by some of General Cés’s men. They were taken to Mon- 
terrey, and from there they were to have been taken to Vera Cruz.** 
Milam and the party with Viesca, it seems, had stopped to camp on 
the night of July 5, about “eight leagues northwest of San 
Fernando.” In the meantime, about twenty-five of General Cés’s 


“Tbid., 471. 

ST Did, 

“TT bid, 

“Tbid., 472. Dr. Barker says that in all probability the movement 
against Monclova was not so much for the purpose of preventing the state 
law of March 14, 1835, from going into effect as it was that the legislature 
had vigorously denounced Santa Anna’s intention of centralizing the 
National Government. 

“Milam to Williams, May 29, 1835, Milam Papers. 

“Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, 472. 

bid. ; Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 336; Kennedy, Texas, II, 90; Milam 
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men, under the command of a certain Captain Galan and a Lieu- 
tenant Rodriguez, had followed their trail. At dusk, when they 
had gone to get water, Cés’s men surprised them by taking pos- 
session of their horses. Under the circumstances, Milam and his 
companions were forced to surrender. The soldiers took them on 
to San Fernando and kept them closely confined for a week. They 
were not even allowed to speak except in the presence of an officer, 
and then only in Spanish. From San Fernando they were taken 
to Punto Lampasas and thence to Monterrey.*°* At Punto Lam- 
pasas, Milam wrote to F. W. Johnson. He said: 


[ hope you spent the 4 of July pleasantly with your friends who 
feel some reverence for the day. As to myself, I can not say I en- 
joyed it. I got a bottle of vino muscale and drank to the federal 
constitution in all parts of America. I had no countrymen to join 
me or perhaps I could have done better.*** 


Milam expressed the hope that after their trial in Monterrey they 
would be set free, but, he said: 


All is uncertainty. The whole of this part of the state has and 
will support the central government. The Interior from the last 
information we have, has fallen into the central system. Santa 
Anna is Dictator—the constitution is thrown away and ridiculed 
by those who used to call themselves Federal Republicans.'"* 


Milam declared that within the last ten days two hundred troops 
had left Punto Lampasas for San Antonio, and that in a few weeks 
two thousand would follow. ‘To quote further from the letter: 


Their intention is to gain the friendship of the different tribes 
of Indians and, if possible, get the slaves to revolt. These plans of 
barbarity and injustice will make a wilderness of Texas and beg- 
gars of its inhabitance if they do not unite and act with promptitude 
and decision. . . . The people of Texas will never submit to a 
dictator.*®° 

At the time of Milam’s writing, he said their situation was much 
more comfortable. Colonel Altapa, who was in charge of the pris- 
oners, treated them well and allowed them many privileges.’°* It 


“Milam to Johnson, July 5, 1835, Austin Papers, III, 82. 
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was more than likely these privileges that were responsible for the 
ultimate escape of each of the prisoners. While imprisoned at 
Monterrey, Milam’s guards allowed him the privilege of going to a 
nearby creek every day to bathe. Some one who seems to have been 
a former friend of Milam’s made arrangements to take advantage 
of this privilege and help Milam to escape.’** Milam’s friend, 
whoever he was, warned Milam that he had tied a horse on the 
banks of the creek and had left a few supplies for him. At the 
appointed time, Milam passed the sentinel as usual, made for the 
stream, mounted his horse, and fled across the desert that lay be- 
tween Monterrey and the Texas border.*** 

At midnight on October 9, 1835, Milam was wandering some- 
where near the town of Goliad. Once he stopped to rest for a 
while in a thicket of mesquite trees. Suddenly he was startled by 
strange voices. At first he believed they were Mexicans until one 
of them saw him. The voice that thundered, “Who are you,” con- 
vinced Milam that he was once more in the land of his country- 
men.’*® Finding the long lost Ben Milam again was like finding 
the dead to be alive. They told him that they were reconnoitering 
around Goliad, and that George Collinsworth of Matagorda, with 
a small band of volunteers, were going to storm Goliad. 

For the first time, Milam learned that the Texans were openly 
revolting against Mexico; that a small volunteer army had moved 
to capture Goliad and San Antonio and drive the Mexicans out of 
Texas. He eagerly joined them, and in doing so, he closed the 
door of his colonization and commercial enterprises behind him 
forever, and once more he cast his lot with a country that was 
fighting for freedom. 

“Texas Almanac, 1861, 84. This friend must have been a Mexican, 
although I have found no mention of it anywhere. 

“8Tbid. ; Colorado Tribune, November 17, 1851. This same story is told 
of Milam’s escape in a news clipping from the Schulenburg Argus, but no 
date was on the clipping. Clinton Brown, in his Ramrod Jones, 157-165, 
a tale of the Texas Revolution, tells a very romantic story of Milam’s 
imprisonment and subsequent escape from Monterrey; but it is probably 
fictitious. As the story goes, Robert Blalock, the narrator, knowing that 
Milam was imprisoned, bribed the jailor‘s daughter to steal her father’s 
keys on the pretense that Milam was his father. Milam and Blalock made 
their escape and finally reached Texas. 

Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 369; Foote, Texas and Texans, II, 13; 
Niles, History of South America and Mewico, I, 283; Thrall, A Pictorial 
History of Texas, 208; Kennedy, J'ewas, I, 118-119. 
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CHapter IV 
MILAM AND THE STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 


Since 1832 Mexico’s attitude toward Texas had been one of 
suspicion, and by the summer of 1835, the Texans well under- 
stood General Santa Anna’s plans for Texas. Having created a 
centralized Republic in Mexico, it was only too evident that his 
next step would be to invade and disarm ‘Texas, expel all Ameri- 
‘ans, annul all colonial contracts, and make the whole country a 
military dependency of Mexico.t. Thus to accomplish this, Santa 
Anna placed General Cés, with a large force, in command of 
Matamoras, as the military and civil governor of Coahuila and 
Texas. From there he prepared to march into Texas. In order 
to resist this threatened invasion, the Texans began to organize 
committees of safety in the different municipalities. As early as 
June a meeting was held at San Felipe de Austin, and William 
B. Travis, with a small force, was sent to drive out the Mexicans 
who were already occupying Anahuac under Captain Tenorio.” 
From then on, public meetings were held everywhere to discuss 
the situation and prepare for defense. 

In September, 1835, General Urgartachea sent a force to Gon- 
zales to obtain a cannon which had been lent to the citizens. 
When the news spread, citizens from different points in Texas 
marched to the aid of the citizens of Gonzales. On October 2, 
the Texans attacked the Mexican force, which was camping just 
outside the city of Gonzales, defeated them and drove them 
toward San Antonio.* As a result of this engagement, six hun- 
dred additional Mexican troops were sent into San Antonio in 
October to reénforce the garrison there. Goliad, in the mean- 
time, had already been occupied by the Mexicans.* Early in Oc- 
tober, George M. Collinsworth organized a company on the lower 
Colorado, and moved on toward Goliad to force the Mexicans out 
if possible. On the night of October 9, 1835, just outside the 
town of Goliad, as we have seen, they met Ben Milam, who had 


‘Wooten, Dudley G., A Complete History of Texas, 183; Yoakum, His- 
tory of Texas, 1, 353. 
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made his escape from Mexico. Including Milam, there were for- 
ty-eight volunteers altogether.» They advanced upon the town 
very quietly at about eleven o’clock, and marched into the fort by 
forcing open the doors of the church.® They shot the sentinel 
on duty, broke open the commandant’s door and took him pris- 
oner. The Mexicans were so completely surprised that they sur- 
rendered unconditionally.* Altogether there were about twenty- 
four prisoners taken, three of which were officers; three were 
wounded and one killed. After the excitement of the storming 
was over, Milam turned to his fellow-soldiers and said: 


I assisted Mexico to gain her independence; I have spent more 
than twenty years of my life in that country; I have endured 
heat and cold; hunger and thirst; I have been a tenant in every 
prison between this and the city of Mexico; but the events of this 
night have fully compensated me for all my losses and all my 
sufferings.® 


The Texans took from the Mexicans military arms and sup- 
plies, probably amounting to the sum of $10,000, which was quite 
the most advantageous result of the victory for the time being.® 
George M. Collinsworth, in his message to Captain Benjamin 
Smith on the following day, said: 


They [the Mexicans] have dispatched couriers for troops to 
several points and I expect I shall need your aid. There is 
plenty of public horses near here but I have not sufficient men to 
send after them and protect myself. Come as speedily as pos- 
sible.?° 


In the meantime, Milam escorted the three officers who were 


‘Ibid.; Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 369. 

*Collinsworth to Smith, October 10, 1835, Austin Papers, III, 169. 

"Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 369; Thrall, A Pictorial History of 
Texas, 208. According to a story told in the Texas Almanac, 1861, p. 
84, the company of volunteers that stormed Goliad was divided into 
four parties. One remained just outside the town; the other three, each 
with a guide, marched to the town. One party, according to the Almanac, 
was led by Ben Milam. 
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taken prisoners back to Gonzales.1’ The officers were Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sandoval, Captain Savariego and ensign Garza.** Fortu- 
nately for the Texans, the capture of Goliad broke the Mexicans’ 
communication between San Antonio and the Gulf, and they were 
never able to restore it.'® 

After the storming of Goliad, the next important move was the 
occupation of San Antonio, which meant expelling General Cés 
and a force of about twelve hundred soldiers.* Colonel John H. 
Moore temporarily took command of a small force at Gonzales, 
and on October 11, 1835, the Texans at Gonzales organized them- 
selves into a small army. They unanimously elected Stephen F. 
Austin commander-in-chief with the title of General.*® Austin’s 
staff included: W. D. C. Hall, adjutant; David B. Macomb, 
assistant adjutant; Peter W. Grayson and William T. Austin, 
aides; and William H. Wharton, judge-advocate. They then 
formed a regiment of about three hundred men with John H. 
Moore as colonel; Edward Burleson, lieutenant-colonel; and Alex- 
ander Somerville, major.'® 

On October 13, Austin and the army took up a line of march 
for San Antonio. They made urgent calls for reénforcements, 
and supplies of cannon, ammunition, and provisions. At that 
time, however, Austin was uncertain when they expected to make 
the attack upon San Antonio, but those men already in the field 
were anxious for immediate action.** They hoped, however, that 
the volunteers from the east would join them before they made 
any important movements.’* 

By October 14, 1835, Austin and the army were at Camp 
Williams. On the same day Milam arrived at camp,’® and 
Warren Hall, Adjutant and Inspector-General, put Milam in 
command of a company of scouts. Hall ordered Milam to start 


“Tbid. 
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in the direction of San Antonio, cross the Cibola below the cross- 
ing, and, if possible, to make prisoners of the guard of Mexican 
soldiers stationed at the crossing. In case Milam succeeded in 
taking the guard, he was ordered to send them directly to the 
army, and then proceed on his route, “avoiding the main cross- 
ing of the Salado crossing above, and ascertaining the best route 
of crossing the San Antonio River above Bejar.” Milam’s order 
further said: ‘You will always bear in mind to avoid discovery 
of yourself or giving alarm to the Mexicans.”*° 

On passing the Cibola, Milam was ordered to meet a detach- 
ment which had been sent from Goliad with orders to form a 
junction with the army at Cibola, or at some intervening point 
between that and the Salado. Milam was also ordered to ascer- 
tain, if possible, whether or not the Mexicans were aware of the 
approach of the Texan army, and if so, whether or not they were 
making any fortifications or other preparations, and whether or 
not any troops had been sent from Goliad. Milam was to have 
dispatched this information at the Cibola.*t In the meantime 
they reached the Salado. The small Texas force, en route to 
San Antonio, arrived at Salado Creek on October 20, 1835, and 
camped there about fourteen miles east of San Antonio and the 
fort. They remained there about a week, and, during that time, 
Houston, Rusk, John A. Wharton, Branch T. Archer and other 
members of the first consultation, which had met at San Felipe 
on October 16, 1835, arrived to join the army.*? It was the gen- 
eral opinion of the officers and soldiers, however, that it was of 
utmost necessity that the members of the council then in the 
army should return to San Felipe and organize a provisional gov- 
ernment. Accordingly they returned to San Felipe, and Austin 

“See “General Austin’s Order Book for the Campaign of 1835,” in 
Texas State Historical Association Quarterly, X1, 11-12. 

4See “General Austin’s Order Book for the Campaign of 1835,” in 
Texas State Historical Association Quarterly, XI, 11-12. 

“Wooten, A Complete History of Texas, 187; Brown, History of Texas, 
I, 367; Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 370; Telegraph and Texas Regis- 
ter, October 17, 1835. The consultation, with R. R. Royal as chairman, 
met on October 16 at San Felipe, but had to adjourn the following day 
because of the absence of so many delegates in the army. The meeting 
was thus postponed until November 1. Before adjourning on October 
17, 1835, resolutions were passed to the effect that those members of the 
council who wished to join the army could do so; also, it was resolved 
that those who could not join the army would remain with the council 
of Texas. 
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and the army moved on to the mission “L’Espada,” a few miles 
below San Antonio.** Austin, however, was determined to move 
still nearer Bexar. On October 27 he sent James Bowie and J. 
W. Fannin, with about ninety men, to reconnoiter and select a 
suitable place for camp. They selected the mission of ‘“Concep- 
tion,” which was about a half-mile from the town. It was a very 
strong position because the San Antonio River and thick timber 
were in the rear to fall behind in ease of attack.** They were not 
disappointed in what they had anticipated, for on the following 
morning, October 28, the enemy’s cavalry force of about four 
hundred soldiers rode upon them. The battle lasted only about 
thirty minutes, but the struggle was fierce. The Mexicans lost 
about sixty men, and about that number wounded, while the 
Texan loss was one man killed. Thus the battle of Conception 
had begun and ended before Austin and the main body of the 
army arrived from L’Espada.** Bowie then was eager to attack 
Cos immediately, but his suggestion was not acted upon, and the 
enemy was given time to strengthen the defense and receive re- 
énforcements.*° 

General Austin, however, was anxious to move on, and by No- 
vember 15, 1835, the Texas army had pitched camp near the Old 
White Mill on the San Antonio River above San Antonio.*7 The 
days passed and nothing occurred more than a few skirmishes. 
This delay caused much dissatisfaction among the volunteers, and 
caused many of the soldiers to leave the army.** On November 
21, however, General Austin ordered the army to organize into 
divisions for the purpose of storming San Antonio on November 
22, 1835. On that same day Lieutenant Colonel Philip A. Sub- 
lett reported to Austin that most of his men were opposed to the 


“Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 372; Wooten, A Complete History of 
Texas, 187; Brown, A History of Texas, I, 368. See, also, “General Aus- 
tin’s Order Book for the Campaign of 1835,” in Texas State Historical 
Quarterly, XI, 31. 

*Wooten, A Complete History of Texas, 187; Yoakum, History of 
Texas, 1, 373; Brown, History of Texas, 1, 368-369. 

“Wooten, A Complete History of Texas, 187; Johnson and Barker, 
Texas and Texans, I, 280; Brown, History of Texas, I, 368-371; Yoakum, 
History of Texas, 1, 373-376. 

“Brown, History of Texas, I, 372. 

“General Austin’s Order Book for the Campaign of 1835,” in Texas 
State Historical Association Quarterly, XI, 41; Wooten, 4 Complete His- 
tory of Texas, 183. 

“Wooten, A Complete History of Texas, 159. 
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attack and that he himself concurred in their opinion. Colonel 
Edward Burleson made a similar report to General Austin. 
Thus, on November 22, in spite of the fact that a company of 
volunteers from New Orleans, commanded by Captain Morris, 
joined the Texas army, General Austin countermanded the order. 
He gave as his reasons the opposition of his officers, also that the 
army was out of flour and corn. He therefore asked for fresh 
supplies as soon as possible.*® 

On November 24, 1835, the volunteers were called together for 
the purpose of ascertaining how many men would remain before 
Bexar as a permanent force. It was announced that General 
Austin had been called by the convention to proceed immediately 
to the United States as a commissioner to secure aid. As a re- 
sult, some four hundred and five men pledged themselves to re- 
main. Colonel Edward Burleson was unanimously elected com- 
mader-in-chief.*° On November 24, Austin reported to the 
army that the Mexican government was organizing an army of 
10,000 men to be commanded by General Santa Anna, who ex- 
pected to enter Texas in the spring.*' It is perhaps significant 
to note that at this time Milam and both Travis and Bowie were 
absent from the army and were scouting with a small force toward 
the Rio Grande.** In the meantime, the question arose whether 
to continue the siege or go into winter quarters either at Gon- 
zales or Goliad. On December 3, 1835, the army held a council 
of war, and they decided to retire and go into winter quarters.** 

On December 4, 1835, Milam returned from his long scouting 
trip in the southwest.** He, as well as James Bowie, regarded 

*“General Austin’s Order Book for the Compaign of 1835,” in Texas 
State Historical Association Quarterly, XI, 52-53. 

*Tbid., 54. 

“Tbid., 55. Wooten points out that Sam Houston, then at San Felipe, 
was accused of writing letters to the officers in camp near San Antonio 
“calculated to produce dissatisfaction and disssension among the gallant 
men who were gathered there, and who constituted the only army Texas 
had. General Houston did not believe that San Antonio could be taken 
without a cannon, and he was opposed to the policy of making a stand 
so far from the supporting line of the American settlement.” (Wooten, 
A Complete History of Texas, 189-190.) 

: — A Complete History of Texas, 189; Brown, History of Texas, 
: aoe A Complete History of Tewas, 189; Brown, History of Texas, 

, 415. 

“Brown, History of Texas, 1, 415; Wooten, 4 Complete History of 
Texas, 190 
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the final decision of the army to retire as fatal. He believed that 
the best plan for storming San Antonio was to make a surprise 
attack and fight their way from house to house. To Milam, with- 
drawing the troops meant the “breaking up of the volunteer 
army, which was the last hope of Texas.”** 

During the afternoon of December 4, 1835, a guide, a spy by 
the name of Arnold, and Lieutenant Vuavis came into camp and 
reported that the Mexican garrison was very dissatisfied and in a 
state of confusion, and declared that the strength of the place 
had been exaggerated.**® Thus, in view of this information and 
of the anticipated departure of the Texas army, in the words of 
John Henry Brown, 


The soul of Ben Milam rose equal to the occasion; he realized 
its transcendant importance to the Republic of Texas; he re- 
garded failure, under all the existing surroundings, as an irre- 
trievable disaster. He drew a line across the ground and ap- 
pealed to his countrymen, then present, to follow him in storm- 
ing and taking the town, and exclaimed: “Who will follow Old 


Ben Milam ?”’** 


In a few moments some three hundred volunteers had pledged 
themselves to follow Old Ben Milam into San Antonio to victory 
or to death.** Milam then instructed his men to meet at the Old 
Mill after dark, and there they would organize. Their intentions 
were first to enter the town in three divisions. Milam was to 
command one; Colonel William T. Austin was to command an- 
other; and the third was to be commanded by Colonel F. W. 
Johnson. After the soldiers had assembled, however, it was de- 
cided that the force should be divided into two divisions. Milam 
took command of the first, aided by Major Morris; Colonel F. 
W. Johnson led the second, aided by Colonels Austin and Grant.*® 


The first division was composed of Captains York, Patton, 
Llewellyn, Crane, English and Landrum’s companies with two 
pieces of artillery, commanded by Lieut. Colonel Franks. The 
second, composed of the companies of Captains Cook, Swisher, 


*Johnson and Barker, J'exas and Texans, I, 351; Brown, History of 
Texas, I, 372. 

“Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 25. 

“Brown, History of Texas, I, 416. 

“Ibid. ; Wooten, A Complete History of Texas, 190; Johnson and Barker, 
Texas and Texans, I, 353. 

*Johnson and Barker, Texas and Texans, I, 353. 
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Edwards, Ally, Duncan, Peacock, Bruce, and Placido Venavides. 
The first division was to enter the town by the first street run- 
ning north from the public square, and occupy the De la Garza 
house, within musket range of the square, the second division was 
to march near the river and take possession of the Veramendi 
house.*° 


Thus organized, the two divisions took up a line of march just 
before day on the 5th of December. Erastus Smith and Nor- 
wich were guides of the second division, and H. Arnold and John 
W. Smith, guides of the first division.*! 

One part of Cés’s force consisted of two divisions, one of which 
occupied the town, and the other occupied the Alamo, “with head- 
quarters in the hall of justice, Constitutional Plaza.” The Alamo 
was well supplied with artillery, but of small calibre—four and 
six pounders. The defense in town had a breastwork, and one 
gun was thrown up at the northeast angle of Constitutional Plaza, 
also a breastwork and gun at the entrance of the street from the 
Alamo, in Constitutional Plaza. At the southwest angle of Mili- 
tarv Plaza was another breastwork, and at the northwest angle 
was erected a breastwork with one gun and a furnace for heat- 
ing shot. About midway of this Plaza, north boundary, was a 
redoubt with three guns. The church was situated about the 
center of the two plazas. The priest’s house in the northern 
boundary was nearly opposite to the church. The Navarro 
house was on the same line further west. The Zambrano Row 


“Johnson and Barker, Texas and Texans, I, 353. 

“Ibid. In this connection, it might be well to quote another statement 
from Johnson: “After organizing and settling our plan of attack, | 
suggested to Colonel Milam the propriety and necessity of waiting upon 
General Burleson, and requested him to hold his position until the result 
of the assailing party on Bexar was known. This I held to be a 
measure of not only prudence but of safety and would greatly increase 
our chances of success. Milam had taken offense at Burleson, suppos- 
ing Burleson had favored going into winter quarters without making an 
attempt to take Bexar. In this opinion Milam was mistaken. Burleson 
was overruled in the council of war. The field officers comprising the 
council, almost to a man, voted to go into winter quarters. I waited 
upon General Burleson at his quarters and requested a private interview, 
which he readily granted. 1 informed him of the object of my visit and 
explained how much both our safety and success depended upon his 
maintaining his position. He at once saw the wisdom and importance 
of pursuing the course I requested, and readily and cheerfully consented 
to do so, and assist in every way he could. This settled, and satisfied 
that General Burleson would perform all that he had promised, I left 
and reported success to Milam.” 
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was in the street entering the Military Plaza at its northwest 
angle.*? 

While Milam and Johnson were engaged in the town, Cés sent 
out a squadron of his cavalry to attack Burieson’s camp. The 
first division did not enter the town quite as soon as the second, 
because they had to march a greater distance; however, there was 
not more than five minutes difference in their arrival. Colonel 
James (. Neill was ordered, with one gun and a suitable force, 
to cross the San Antonio River before day, and take a position 
within range. He was then to open a brisk fire on the Alamo, 
thus diverting the attention of the Mexicans from the assaulting 
columns, and then return to camp.** 

F. W. Johnson gives the following description of the attack: 

The second division on its march near the town was fired on 
by the enemies picket; the shot was returned by our guard, 
Smith, though contrary to orders, and wounded the guard. They 
then immediately entered the Veramendi house and took posses- 
sion of it. This house formed a L on two sides of a square. 
The De la Garza house is a large building but without any en- 
closures. The walls of both houses were strong enough to with- 
stand light artillery and small arms. The second division had 
barely time to make disposition of the several companies when 
the town and Alamo opened upon it with artillery and small 
arms which were soon after directed against the first division 
also. The first charge of the enemy was so heavy that we could 
do but little more than strengthen our outer walls, secure the 
doors and windows with timber and sand bags, cut loop-holes in 
the walis of the building and use our rifles whenever a Mexican 
showed himself. . . . The enemy kept up a pretty constant 
fire during the day and night. The casualties were one man 
killed and some half dozen wounded among them, Colonel James 
Grant. In Milam’s division there were but three or four wounded, 
one of whom was Thomas William Ward of the artillery.* 

Night having come on, we collected all the mining tools we 
had—one shovel, two crow-bars, and one pick—and having pre- 
pared sand bags during the day, made details of men to open a 
communication between the two divisions. This, however, was 
not completed until the second night. General Burleson visited 
the second division at night of the first day, and brought with 
him the first beef that we had had since leaving camp. The sec- 
ond day we further strengthened our lines and opened a more 

“Johnson and Barker, Texas and Teaxans, I, 353-354. 


Johnson and Barker, Texas and Terns, I, 354. 


“Tbid., I, 355. 
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effective force against the enemy, as our lines were now well cov- 
ered. We also took the advanced position, one in front, the other 
in advance of and on the right flank of the first division. . . 
On the morning of the third day, at daylight, it was discovered 
that the enemy ‘had thrown up an ‘embankment on the Alamo side 
of the river, and opposite our left flank, from which they opened 
fire of small arms which was seconded by the guns of the Alamo. 
They were soon silenced and driven (by our rifles) from their 
position.*® 


On December 6, 1835, Milam and General Burleson sent the 
following dispatch to the president of the provisional government 
of Texas: 


Yesterday morning at daylight, or rather some twenty minutes 
before, Colonel Milam, with a party of about 300 volunteers, made 
an assault upon the town of Bejar, his party he divided into two 
divisions, which, on entering the town, took possession of two 
buildings near each other, near the place where they have been 
ever since, battling with the enemy: they have, so far, had a 
fierce contest, the enemy offering a strong and obstinate resist- 
ance. It is difficult to determine what injury has been done him; 
many killed, certainly, but how many cannot be told. On our 
side ten or twelve wounded, two killed. The houses occupied by 
us, command some of the cannon in the place, or have silenced 
them entirely as reported to us. The issue is doubtful, of course. 
Urgartechea is on the way with considerable reénforcements ; 
how near has not been exactly ascertained; but certainly he 
is not more than from 50 to 60 miles off. This express has been 
dispatched for an immediate supply of ammunition, as much 
powder and lead as can possibly be sent instantly. Of the first 
mentioned article there is none beyond the cannon cartriges al- 
ready made up. I hope that good mules or horses will be pro- 
cured to send on those articles with the greatest possible speed, 
traveling day and night, for there is not a moment to be lost; 
reénforcements of men are perhaps indispensable to our salva- 
tion; I hope every exertion will be made to force them out to 
our relief immediately. 

Signed: Edward Burleson 
December 6, 1835 B. R. Milam*® 


On the morning of December 7, 1835, at half past three o’clock, 
Colonel Milam, ignoring the constant fire of heavy guns, deter- 
mined to get to Johnson’s position. The moment he entered the 


“Johnson and Barker, Teras and Texans, Il, 355. 
“Telegraph and Texas Register, December 12, 1835. 
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courtyard of the old Veramendi house, a bullet struck him in the 
head. Milam was instantly killed. Gloom fell over the entire 
company; but his men fought like demons to avenge his death. 
They buried him there, in the courtyard of the old Veramendi 
place, with military honors. Some say that, many years later, 
when Colonel Milam’s remains were disinterred, they found that 
his body was undecayed and that he looked quite natural. It 
seems that the boots in which he was buried were preserved to 
the extent that they could be worn again; that the black silk 
handkerchief in which his head was tied looked perfectly new.** 

Milam’s men admired him. That his influence over his men 
was strong is undeniable. Even “Deat” Smith, the famous scout, 
and one of Milam’s soldiers, turned to poetry to express his feel- 
ings for Milam in the following lines: 


Mourn that a master’s spirit, a high, heroic soul, 

Its earthly light extinguished, is blotted from the roll, 

Where stand the bold of Texas, who nobly dared the fight, 

That liberty is waging with the haughty hand of might. 

Not a loftier heart ’ere perished, more generous, just and brave, 
With prouder scorn for coward acts, that make a man a slave. 

To the true, the bold, the gallant were his sympathies allied ; 

As a heart to heart of brother, by bond of blood is tied, 

Pure were his patriot virtues, from the sordid love of self, 

From all that makes ambition crime, or stoops to earth for help. 
He knew alone his country in the hour of her need ; 

To free and to exalt her, he sought no other need. 

From earliest of our martyrs, to fall in freedom’s cause, 

To spend the treasure of his blood for liberty and laws. 

As bright as thy example, so bright shall be thy fame, 

And Generations yet unborn shall honor Milam’s name.** 


The following “Ballad of Ben Milam,” according to Miss Laura 
Milam, a great-niece, was written by another of Colonel Milam’s 
men: 


“Oh, who will follow old Ben Milam into San Antonio?” 

Such was the thrilling word we heard in the chill December glow; 

Such was the thrilling word we heard, and a ringing, answer- 
ing cry 

Went up from the dun adobe walls to the cloudless Texas sky. 


“Texas Almanac, 1861, 84. Author unknown. 

“This poem was sent to me by Miss Laura Milam, great-niece of Ben- 
jamin R. Milam. She says Smith sent this poem to Ben R. Milam’s 
nephew, Jefferson, who was her grandfather. 
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He had won from the reek of a Mexique jail back without map 
or chart, 

With his mother-wit and his hero-grit and his staunch Kentucky 
heart ; 

He had trudged by vale and by mountain trail, and by thorny 
and thirsty plain, 

And now, with joy on his grizzled brow, he had come to his own 
again. 


“They're the spawn of hell!” 


and lie and cheat; 

At the board of none of the swarthy horde would I deign to sit 
at meat; 

They hold it naught that I bled and fought when Spain was their 
ruthless foe; 

Oh, who will follow old Ben Milam into San Antonio?” 


we heard him tell; “they will knife 


It was four to one, not gun for gun, but never a curse cared we, 

Three hundred faithful and fearless men who had sworn to make 
Texas free. 

It was mighty odds, by all the gods, this brood of the Mexique 
dam, 

But it was not much for heroes such as followed old Ben Milam! 


With rifle-crack and sabre-hack we drove them back in the street; 

From house to house in the red carouse we hastened their flying 
feet ; 

And ever that shout kept pealing out with the swift and sure 
death-blow : 

“Oh, who will follow old Ben Milam into San Antonio?” 


Behind the walls from the hurtling balls Cos cowered and swore 
in his beard, 

While we slashed and slew from dawn till dew, and Bexar, how 
we cheered! 

But ere failed each ruse, and the white flag of truce on the fail- 
ing day was thrown, 

Our fearless soul had gone to the goal in the land of the Great 
Unknown. 


Death brought the darksome boon too soon to this truest one of 
the true, 

Or men of the fated Alamo, Milam had died with you! 

So when their names that now are Fame’s—the scorner of brag- 
gart Sham— 

In song be praised, let a rouse be raised for the name of Ben 
Milam !*° 


“This ballad was found in a collection of papers in possession of Miss 
Laura Milam of Houston, Texas. 
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On December 14, 1835, General Burleson wrote the following 
explanation to Henry Smith: 


At three o’clock on the morning of the 5th instant, Colonel 
Neil, with a piece of artillery, protected by Captain Roberts and 
his company, was sent across the river to attack the Alamo on 
the north side at 5 o’clock, to draw the attention of the enemy 
from the advance of the divisions under Colonels Milam and 
Johnson. On the advance of the attacking divisions I formed all 
the reserve with the exception of the guard necessary to protect 
the camp at the Old Mill position; and held myself in readiness 
to advance in case of necessity, to assist when required; and 
shortly afterwards passed into the suburbs to reconnoiter, where 
I found all going on prosperously. Then I retired with the re- 
serve to the camp. Several parties were sent out, mounted, un- 
der Captains Cheshire, Coleman, and Roberts to scour the coun- 
try and endeavor to intercept Ugartechea, who was expected, and 
ultimately forced an entry, with reénforcements for General Cos. 
Captains Cheshire, Sutherland, and Lewis, with their companies, 
were sent in as reénforcements to Colonel Johnson, during the 
period of attack Captains Splane, Ruth, and Lieutenant Borden, 
with their companies, together with Lieutenant-Colonels Somer- 
ville and Sublett were kept in readiness as further assistance if 
required. On the evening of the 8th a party of about fifty men 
passed up in front of our camp and opened a brisk fire, but with- 
out effect; they were soon obliged to retire by opening a six 
pounder upon them, commanded by Captain Hunnings, by send- 
ing a party across the river, and by the advance of Captain Brad- 
ley’s Company which was stationed above. 

On the morning of the ninth, in consequence of advice re- 
ceived from Colonel Johnson, of a flag of truce having been sent 
in to intimate a desire to capitulate, | proceeded to the town and 
by two o'clock on the morning of the tenth a treaty was con- 
cluded by the commissioners appointed, to which I agreed imme- 
diately, deeming the terms highly favorable, considering the large 
force of the enemy, which could not be less than 1,300 men. 
1,105 left this morning with General Cos, besides three companies 
and. several small parties which separated from him in conse- 
quence of the fourth article of the treaty. 

In the meantime, General Cés withdrew to the San José Mis- 
sion, and on the following day began his march toward the Rio 
Grande.*° 
The campaign of 1835 ended with the capture of San Antonio. 


“Burleson to the Provisional Governor of Texas, December 14, 1835 
Texas Telegraph and Register, December 26, 1835. 
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The most significant loss to Texas was the life of a patriot, Ben- 
jamin Rush Milam; nevertheless, this campaign was of inesti- 
mable value to Texas, in spite of the subsequent fall of the Alamo 
and the tragic massacre of Fannin’s men at Goliad. Fortunately, 
the capture of San Antonio was not postponed as General Hous- 
ton had advised in November, 1835. As it was, at the close of 
1835 the Mexican troops had, temporarily at least, evacuated 
Texas. San Antonio, Goliad, and Gonzales were held by Texans. 
In the meantime, a provisional government had been organized ; 
Austin, Archer, and Wharton had been sent as agents to the 
United States to solicit aid; volunteers poured in from all parts 
of the United States, and Texas herself prepared for the next 
and inevitable invasion of the Mexicans. In the words of Wooten, 
“none of these things could have been accomplished but for the 
patriots of Goliad and Gonzales, and the heroes of San Antonio 


9951 


in the campaign of 1835. 
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THE LOCATION OF THE TEJAS INDIAN VILLAGE (SAN 
PEDRO) AND THE SPANISH MISSIONS IN 
HOUSTON COUNTY, TEXAS? 


ALBERT WOLDERT 
1. PrrsONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The location of the historic Tejas Indian Village (San Pedro) 
and the two Franciscan missions for the Nabedache Indians had 
almost been forgotten when Professor Herbert E. Bolton in 1908 
more definitely suggested the location of San Pedro and also the 
first and second missions to be established in East Texas, namely 
San Francisco de los Tejas and Santissimo Nombre de Maria. 
The first of these missions was built in the middle of the Tejas 
village, while the mission of Santissimo Nombre de Maria was 
established a few miles northeast of it.? 

Four personal investigations made recently on the ground have 
disclosed that all knowledge possessed by the oldest citizens now 
living in the vicinity, throws no light whatever on the actual site 
of the Tejas village, later known as San Pedro, or on the above 
named missions established for the Nabedaches in the year 1690. 
All local tradition has faded from memory. In spite of this fact, 
on April 16, 1929, in company with Mr. J. M. Lovell (who has 
resided in the vicinity of the former Tejas village for the past 
fifty-five years), I began my journey to attempt to locate the site 
of this village and the missions. Starting out from the Kennedy 
crossing on the Neches River and proceeding in a southwesterly 
direction down the course of the north loop of the old San An- 
tonio road for about five miles, we came to the farm of Mr. 
Daniel McLean. Subsequently we started on another journey 


*Sincere appreciation is hereby expressed to the following for kind 
assistance given to the author: Mr. Will A. Woldert, Mr. D. K. Cald- 
well, Mr. A. F. Hinton, Mr. J. M. Lovell, Miss Adina de Zavala, Mr. J. 
M. Sheridan, Mr. James McLean, Mr. H. P. Cutler, Mr. George A. Moore, 
the Reverend Father Paul J. Foik, the Reverend George L. Crocket, Mr. 
David Donaghue, Miss Margaret Downs, Mrs. Albert Woldert, and Mrs. 
Mattie Austin Hatcher. 

*Herbert E. Bolton, “The Native Tribes about the East Texas Mis- 
sions,’ in The Texas State Historical Association, The Quarterly, XI, 
265. See, also, by the same author, Texas in the Middle Eighteenth 
Century, map in the fly-leaf; and Robert Carlton Clark, The Beginnings 
of Texas, 1684-1718, pp. 24-25. 
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beginning at Kennedy crossing and followed the south bank of 
the Neches, and continued our journey through woods and fields, 
until we arrived at the mouth of San Pedro creek, about four 
miles from Kennedy’s crossing.* Here we noted that the Neches 
does not flow from north to south, but after its junction with the 
San Pedro the Neches River for a distance of several miles flows 
due east. Let us now trace the old Camino Real in this region. 

From the present city of Crockett, Texas, the old San Antonio 
road or Camino Real ran in a northeasterly direction toward 
present Alto. At a point about twenty miles northeast of Crockett 
the McLean farm or ranch is reached and located in a gap in a 
range of high hills running east and west. At the present time 
Mr. James McLean has a residence and tenant house at this 
point, but in the early days, within a distance of perhaps fifty 
feet east of this tenant house, the former north loop of the San 
Antonio road branched off toward the north for a distance of 
about a mile and half, turning then toward the east. After bend- 
ing toward the east, the road followed the foot of the hills along 
the course of the Neches valley, but above the flood-line of the 
Neches River, and crossed the Neches at a point about two hun- 
dred and twenty yards west of the Kennedy crossing. In later 
years the eastern fork of the old San Antonio road, branching off 
near the McLean tenant house, became the present highway, but 
it was along the northern loop of the road (now abandoned) that 
mission San Francisco and mission Maria were evidently built. 

2. THE SITE oF THE TEJAS VILLAGE (SAN PEDRO) 


We 


Since the mission of San Francisco was founded in the center 
of the Tejas village of the Nabedache Indians, it is important 
first to locate this settlement as accurately as possible. This may 
best be done by consulting contemporary records of which there 
are several extant. 

Captain Alonzo de Leén on May 22, 1690, recorded that his 
company founded the settlement of San Francisco de los Tejas 

5In the San Pedro region, the Neches River in time of flood overflows 
its banks on each side for almost half a mile and frequently to a depth 
of two or more feet. 

‘This fact may explain the differences among early Spanish writers in 
recording the distances from the Neches River to certain Indian villages 
and missions. 
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on the bank of an arroyo about a quarter of a league north of a 
hill of oaks.° There is a hill of oaks mixed with pine just north 
of the present James McLean home situated about one mile south 
of the spring, just east of the present granite marker for the 
mission of San Francisco. About half a league slightly north of 
the McLean house is the wide valley of the William McLean 
farm, around the eastern edge of which the north loop of the old 
San Antonio trace once continued northward to the Tejas village. 
Father Massanet, who accompanied Captain De Leon, wrote that 
on the next day (May 23, 1690) he and De Leén found a de- 
lightful spot (“close to the brook, fine plum trees like those in 
Spain”) on which to build a church,—Mission San Francisco,— 
which was completed in three days. At some distance from the 
place where the church was built there was a brook from which 
the Indian women obtained water for their cooking, preferring 
the water from this brook to that of the river which was nearer.° 
In speaking of a river, Massanet probably referred to San Pedro 
creek, for at a point about 450 yards north of the spring, just 
east of the marker for the mission of San Francisco, San Pedro 
creek is about twenty-five to thirty feet in width, and at that 
location might be called a river. A brook of clear spring-water, 
flowing northward, is formed by the waters from this spring. 

In his famous report to the viceroy of New Spain, Father 
Francisco Casafas de Jesis Maria in 1691 stated that the Necha 
tribe was separated from the Nabedaches by the river Arcangel 
San Miguel [Neches River]. It was among the latter tribe that 
the mission of San Francisco was established, as well as the mis- 
sion of Santissimo Nombre de Maria.’ 

The accounts of Jests Maria, Massanet, Teran Espinosa, 
Ramon, and Peta indicate that the Tejas village (San Pedro) 
was located west of the Neches, but they do not agree as to the 
precise distance that the San Pedro village was located from the 
crossing of the old San Antonio trace on the Neches River.* 
Personal investigation of the ground seems to show that the Nabe- 


*Bolton, “Native Tribes,’ THE QUARTERLY, XI, 272. 

‘Lilia M. Casis, “Carta de Don Damian Manzanet a Don Carlos de 
Siguenza . . .,” in THE QUARTERLY, II, 304-305. 

‘Mattie Austin Hatcher, “Descriptions of the Tejas or Asinai Indians, 
1691-1722,” in THe QuaRTERLY, XXX, 215. 

‘Bolton, “Native Tribes,’ THE QUARTERLY, XI, 263-265. 
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dache settlements were along the south side of the valley of the 
Neches River and San Pedro creek, in what are now the surveys 
of Leonard Williams, Jacob Prewitt, Hardy Ware, M. Ryan, J. 
Hall, I. Young, and Daniel McLean, their principal village, 
known as the Tejas village, or San Pedro, being located probably 
near what is now the southern portion of the Hardy Ware survey. 


3. Tse Finpinac or European ARTICLES AND INDIAN IMPLE- 
MENTS NEAR THE SITE OF THE VILLAGE OF THE T'EJAS 


Evidences of early Indian settlements, such as broken Indian 
pottery and flint arrow-heads, are found in the plowed fields 
along the valley of the Neches and San Pedro, particularly from 
a point about two miles west of the older crossing of the San 
Antonio road on the Neches River, and from this point westward 
for several miles. About four and a half miles southwest of the 
Kennedy crossing, near the southeast corner of what is now the 
M. Ryan survey, Mr. George A. Moore, about ten or twelve years 
ago, while plowing in his field in a low level place, one-fourth of 
a mile west of San Pedro creek (as it bends towards the north), 
and one-fourth of a mile east of the large spring just east of his 
house, discovered a cannon of obsolete design buried in about ten 
inches of soil. Its total length was about eighteen inches. It 
had a diameter at the breech of about five inches and at the tip 
of about three to three and a half inches. The instrument 
tapered gradually from the breech to the tip end, was round in 
contour, had no trigger underneath, and weighed about thirty 
to thirty-five pounds. About an inch from its tip end it had a 
spiral screw-thread, so made that another barrel could be at- 
tached to the tip possibly to make it longer. On the upper sur- 
face near the breech there was a small tube which extended down 
into the barrel of the cannon, through which powder could be 
poured. In order for it to be fired, it would have to be mounted 
on something to hold it secure, but there was nothing on it to 
indicate what held it in position for firing. It was made of iron 
and was very rusty, weather-worn, and almost destroved.® 

While plowing in a field at a shallow depth about thirty or 

*Interview with Mr. George A. Moore. The cannon, now lost, was 
evidently of a type known as rabadoquines. Lieutenant-Colonel Seiior 


Director Sebastian Semperes (Artillery Records and Library, Madrid) 
to Albert Woidert, March 20, 1930. 
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forty years ago, Mr. Andrew Jones unearthed some human bones 
and a metal epaulette of brass, together with a portion of brass 
fringe. The brass fringe may at one time have been attached 
to the metal epaulette and worn by a soldier who was later buried 
there. The epaulette bore no engraving of any kind.’? Some 
seventy feet to the west of the place where these objects were dis- 
covered stands a plum thicket about a hundred feet in width and 
length, and on the east side about seventy-five feet distant, is a 
clear and cold spring, which flows northward into San Pedro 
creek about two hundred and fifty yards distant. Plum trees 
might well be descendants of the ones which Father Massanet 
reported to be “close to the brook” at the spot where the mission 
of San Francisco was established."? 

The spot where this epaulette was unearthed with the human 
bones is in the southern part of what is now the Hardy Ware 
survey, in the southeast corner of an abandoned field, about two 
hundred yards north of the ever-flowing spring and about forty 
feet west of the older San Antonio road. A lone cedar some 
eight inches in diameter stands about seventy-five feet due south 
of the place where the epaulette and brass fringe were found. 

Mr. Thomas H. Colwell, a number of years ago, while plowing 
in this same field with Mr. Andrew Jones, discovered an object 
that appeared to be the metal head of a baton, staff, or walking- 
cane. It was hand-engraved on top, about three inches in length, 
apparently of silver, and much tarnished with age. The top of 
this metal object was somewhat expanded or rounded, and meas- 
ured about two inches in diameter, while its lower portion was 
about three-fourths of an inch in diameter for its attachment to 
the staff. Unfortunately these relics have been lost. Whether 
this hand-engraved metal object was a part of a baton, a priest’s 
staff, or a walking-cane is a matter of conjecture. It is evident 
that at least one priest, Father Fontcuberta, and a soldier were 
buried near the mission of San Francisco, the former having died 
on February 5, 1691.** 


“Interview with Mr. J. M. Lovell. 

“Casis, “Carta de Manzanet,” THE QUARTERLY, II, 305. 

“Mattie Austin Hatcher, “The Expedition of Don Domingo Teran de 
los Rios into Texas,” in Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic His- 
torical Society, Il, No. 1 (January, [1932]), p. 57; Hatcher, “‘Descrip- 
tions of the Tejas Indians,” 294-295. 
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4, THe Location OF THE MISSION OF SANTISSIMO NOMBRE 
DE MarIA 


While the mission of San Francisco was the first one estab- 
lished for the Nabedaches (of whom there were nine or ten 
tribes), it will be found upon close study of the translated man- 
uscripts of Fontcuberta, Jestis Maria, and De Leén that the ques- 
tion of location of each mission will be made clearer if first the 
location of the mission of Santissimo Nombre de Maria is deter- 
mined. Jest Maria states that this mission was founded (in 
1690) on the banks of the river called Arcangel San Miguel 
(today the Neches River). Since the first cross was erected 
there on the day the church celebrated the anniversary of the 
victory of Vienna (September 12),’* “the name of Santissimo 
Nombre de Maria was bestowed upon the mission.”** By refer- 
ring to the map it will be observed that at or near the point 
where this mission was founded the Neches River makes an 
abrupt turn from the northeast toward the southeast. It seems 
probable that if this mission had been built at a point further 
west, where the river runs more directly toward the east, Jesus 
Maria would have stated that this mission was built on the south 
bank of the river. The plural word “banks” might apply to both 
the south and the west banks at the locality where he apparently 
built mission Maria. 

Governor Teran de los Rios described the mission Maria as be- 
ing a league and a half northeast of the mission of San Francisco 
and the Nabedache village and a league upstream from the place 
where he crossed the Neches.’° This place was evidently not the 
older crossing of the San Antonio road, for, Teran says that they 
were delayed by much rain,'® and it may be readily surmised that 
he could not cross the Neches at the older crossing owing to the 
fact that the east side may have been overflowed as has already 
been explained above. Another reason which may be advanced is 
that if he had gone over the river at the older crossing and pro- 
ceeded about a mile, he might have found himself in the high 
waters of Bowles creek, which would have further impeded his 


“The Cambridge Modern History, V, 361. 

“Hatcher, “Descriptions of the Tejas Indians,” 209-210. 
“Bolton, “Native Tribes,” THE QUARTERLY, XI, 266, note 2. 
“Hatcher, “The Expedition of Domingo Teran,” 27-28. 
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progress toward the northeast. Teran, in order to find a better 
crossing, evidently proceeded on high ground along the west side 
of the Neches River going south-southeast for a distance of about 
a league, then crossed the Neches, and proceeded toward the 
Cadodachos on the Red River. 

On his return from the Cadodachos, Teran records that he 
crossed the Rio de San Miguel [Neches River] on December 30, 
1691, and camped at the mission of Santissimo Nombre de Maria 
on January 4, 1692. From this mission he went to that of San 
Francisco one and a half leagues to the southwest. Father Font- 
cuberta placed the distance between the two missions at two 
leagues or about four miles.** 

After summing up the evidence here presented, it will be found 
that the location of the mission of Santissimo Nombre de Maria 
was probably a little to the northeast of the northwest corner of 
what is now the Leonard Williams survey, about a hundred and 
twenty yards west of the crossing of the older San Antonio road, 
about two hundred and fifty yards west of present Kennedy cross- 
ing, twenty or thirty yards from the south bank of the Neches 
River, near a small spring, and on a tract of land of about two 
hundred and fifty acres belonging to the Southern Pine Lumber 
Company of Diboll, Texas. A granite marker has been set up 
for this location. 


5. THE LOCATION OF THE MISSION OF SAN FRANCISCO 
DE Los TEJAS 


The site of the mission of Santissimo Nombre de Maria hav- 
ing been located, it will now be easier to locate approximately 
the site of the first mission, that of San Francisco de los Tejas. 
De Leon and Massanet stated in 1690 that mission San Francisco 
was built in the center of the Tejas Indian village.* Jesis 
Maria’s report shows that the Neches River was about three 
leagues “within the inhabited portion” of the province of the 
Texas Indians.’® After considering the reports of these authori- 


“Hatcher, “The Expedition of Domingo Teran,’ 39; Father Miguel 
Fontcuberta to Father Antonio Torres, September 17, 1690, typewritten 
copy in The University of Texas Library. 

*Bolton, “Native Tribes,’ THE QUARTERLY, 263; Casis, “Carta de 
Manzanet,” IJbid., II, 305. 

*Hatcher, “Descriptions of the Tejas Indians,” 209. 
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ties as well as that of Fontcuberta, already cited above, that the 
distance between the two missions was two leagues, and from per- 
sonal investigations of the ground, a fairly accurate location of 
the mission San Francisco can be obtained. The spot arrived at 
by these conclusions has been identified on the ground with a 
granite marker and is located some two hundred yards west of 
the spring; about fifty or seventy-five yards west of the older San 
Antonio road; about four and two-tenths miles southwest of the 
older crossing of the Neches, some two hundred and fifty yards 
east of San Pedro creek; about two hundred and _ twenty-five 
yards south from the spot where the human bones, metal 
epaulette, and brass fringe were unearthed; about three-fourths 
of a mile southeast from the spot where the old cannon was 
found; and on a tract of land consisting of about three hundred 
acres, owned by Mrs. Sloan Cook of Augusta, Texas. 

The site for the mission of San Francisco was selected by 
Father Massanet and Captain De Leon on May 23, 1690, and 
within three days they had a “roomy dwelling and a church 
wherein to say mass. . . . On the feast of Corpus Christi 
mass was sung,” which was preceded by a procession with gen- 
eral rejoicing of the Indians and the Spaniards alike.*° With 
the establishment of this mission the actual settlement of the 
Spaniards in Texas began in earnest, and here under the pine 
and oak and hickory was laid the firm foundation for Texas 
history. 


6. THEr ABANDONMENT OF THE East TrExAs MISSIONS 


The first missions of the Spaniards in East Texas, however, 
were to last for only a short time. Not long after the troops of 
Teran had left the mission of Santissimo Nombre de Maria, it 
was destroyed by a flood. The Spaniards made no attempt to 
rebuild it and took up their abode at the mission of San Fran- 
cisco.2?_ But even at the latter mission, conditions soon became 
almost intolerable. In addition, the soldiers conducted them- 
selves improperly; an epidemic which carried off many of the 
Indians and one of the missionaries caused the Indians to look 


*“Casis, “Carta de Manzanet,’ THE QUARTERLY, II, 305. 

“William Edward Dunn, Spanish and French Rivalry in the Gulf 
Region of the United States, 1678-1702, University of Texas Bulletin, No. 
1705 (January 20, 1917), p. 140. 
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upon the Spaniards with increasing superstition; while crop 
failures for two successive seasons spread general distress and 
hardship among the Spaniards as well as the Indians.  In- 
censed by the savagery of the Spanish soldiers, who, instead of 
setting an example to the Indians, vied with them for barbarian 
honors, the chief of the Texas Indians at last informed Father 
Massanet that conditions had reached such a stage that they had 
decided to drive the Spaniards from their country or would take 
their lives. Consequently, on the night of October 25, 1693, 
after burying the swivel guns, bells, and other articles too heavy 
to carry along mission San Francisco was set on fire and the 
missionaries and soldiers fled secretly away to New Spain.” 


Note.—The granite marker for the location of Mission San 
Francisco, and also the one for Mission Maria were furnished by 
the De Zavala Chapter of Texas Historic and Landmarks Associ- 
ation, of San Antonio, Texas. 


“Clark, Beginnings of Texas, 40-41; Dunn, Spanish and French Rivalry, 
143. 
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Diary of Adolphus Sterne 


DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XXXIV 
FINAL INSTALLMENT 


Friday the 5th |September, 1851] weather very warm, walked 
to Mr Parmalee’s to day and back—being more than I could do 
for a month past— 

Saturday the 6th hot day, wrote a Letter to Fred. Fountleroy 
Jasper in answer to one recd. from him, western mail brought a 
Letter from Gel Sam Houston, on business— Letter filed— rd a 
Letter from General E. B. Nichols— says he dont want Charles 
till the River rises— that is not keeping word Gel nichols! we 
made different arrangement at Cincinnatti on the 27 June last— 

Sunday 7th weather hot & Cloudy— wrote to A. J. McGowan 
Editor of the Texas Presbiterian, requesting him to send the 
Bye laws of our Chapter, if printed to W. W. Barrett, who has 
the money to pay him for them, answered Nichols’s Letter, dito 
gel Houstons, read Wacousta, by Major Richardson— good— com- 
menced to read Consuelo— by Geo Sand— good again used Bar- 
tine’s Lotion for my Rheumatism, helps me very much 

Monday September Sth 1851 very warm day,— Mrs Beveridge 
commenced her Semenary to day, she teaches in the old university, 
send my little Daughter Rosine to her, wrote a letter to Gel. E. B. 
Nichols Galvezton about my Son Charles— received a letter from 
gel J. S. Mayfield recommending a young man as a candidate for 
one of the clerkships in the Senate. 

Tuesday the 9th warm, till 12 oclock, had a young Storm without 
rain— put a New Roof to the Kitchen— answered Gel Mayfield’s 
letter recd yesterday. rode up Town on Horseback, Mr Pollock our 
Representative very Sick, 

Wednesday the 10th Cloudy— rain after dinner till near sun 
set— Wrote a letter to Mr Kellough and wife, formerly widow 
Earle— respecting a claim of land of Mr Perkins of New York, 
inclosed the letter to Doctor Jowers requesting him to send it to 
the Kelloughs— wrote to James Plant of New York, respecting 
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the same business he being Perkin’s Agent, mail from west & north 
rd a letter from R. Scurry our Representative to Congress elect 

Thursday the 11th cloudy weather, a little rain, in the after- 
noon— wrote a Letter to Col James Truit, and an answer to R. 
Scurry send off the negro Boy Tom with the waggon after a load 
of corn due by Mr Perry of Douglass, Judge Joseph Herrington 
of Angelina County was here to day brought me my Certificate of 
Election as Senator of the 11th District. Joseph gone to Cherokee 
County 

Friday the 12th fine day— wrote a letter to J. H. Reagan 
Palestine requesting him to send me the Patent and Deed from 
Mr Huffer he obtained for me. wrote to Joshua, B. Hanks of 
Plenitude P. office Anderson County— inquiring about T. G. 
Hanks— send also a blank power of attorney for Archer Browning 
to sign, if he is in that county— send a Power of attorney to the 
widow Caldwell to sign to get the pay for Service for her late son 
Lemuel Caldwell— who was in my Company in 1840 wrote to 
Doctor Daken of Dallas Texas, in answer to his letter of 
[blank] July last about a League & L. certificate he wants to 
purchase 

Saturday September 13th 1851 fine weather— wrote a petition 
to the corporation of Nacogdochez praying for payment of $25 and 
7 years Interrest thereon, for that amount advanced for said Cor- 
poration made an agreement with Robert Mays of Shelby County 
for Jackson Shield’s pay as a volunteer in 1840, did not have the 
requisite transfer agreed to send my Son to Mays House next 
Monday to get the necessary Documents— advanced him $5. on 
account of said Claim made an arrangement with John S. Roberts, 
and Casimiro Garcia, for said Casimiro’s claim on the Republic of 
Texas for Services rendered in 1835— Roberts is to advance the 
purchase monay to Garcia which is to be refunded to him out of 
the proceeds of said Garcia’s pay or land warrants he may get— to 
which getting I have to attend, we are to divide the rest between 
us— the said Roberts and myself 

Sunday the 14th fine day— rather warm— the western mail was 
brought in on Horseback last night (Paper mail left behind, Letter 
mail arrived only) Judge Ochiltree and his family arrived from 
Galvezton a Mr Tinnin Deputy Surveyor of Vanzandt County was 
here— made an arrangement with him to Survey the Sherman 
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League of land into small tracts as it may be needed, he is also 
to offer it for sale eta 

Monday the 15th fine day— was up Town,— commenced to re- 
pair my field— Judge Joseph Herrington brought me the Power 
of attorney of Mrs Mary Caldwell, to collect Lemuel Caldwell’s 
pay for Services in 1840 she gives me half of all I can get send 
Charles to Shelby county to get Sheild’s Power of attorney— 
Zastern Mail came in brought nothing for me Chapter met— 
could not go up, Tom Barrett and J. Herrington rd the R. A. 





degree. 

Tuesday the 16th was up Town, nothing new Stirring— exept 
the sad news of the intire failure of the Cuba Expedition— Lopes 
Garroteado all hands prisoners or killed— the Revolution at an 
end— 

Wednesday Sepr 17th 1851 fine weather— got a receipt from 
Judge ochiltree the agent of Alford Edwards & Co of New York— 
against a Judgement they had against me in the District Court 
of this county filed the receipt among my papers— by advise of 
N. J. Moore the District clerk— western mail arrived— red a 
large lot of Papers— rd a Letter from D. Ayers acknowledging 
the receipt of a Deed sent to him the 30th August last— also a 
letter from J. M. Swisher the Auditor— acknowledging the recept 
of Mast’s Claimes send 23d August last, also the receipt of Wm 
Daniel’s claim and Wm A. Corder’s discharge— none of them 
acted on, advising me also that the claim of Vince’ Heirs was filed 
by me for Capt Snell of Houston— 

Thursday the 18th fine day a little cloudy in the morning— 
inclosed the certificate of vince’s Heirs to A. S. Ruthven of Houston 
to hand it to Capt Snell if it belongs to him, or keep it for me till 
we meet at austin next winter— wrote to R. H. Peck of Austin, 
about a certificate of Mrs Fanchers 

Friday the 19th mail arrived last night from the East, brought 
no Letters nor papers, several young men from this county arrived 
from California ;— was in the Lodge till midnight conferring the 
Degree of good Samaritan on Mrs Barrett (my Daughter) and 
Mrs Emily Thompson, also on Mr Hood of Cherokee and John 
Paine our Sheriff 

Saturday the 20th fine weather— this was the 3d anniversary of 
the establishment of the sons of Temperance in this place, it was 
celebrated in fine style the masonic fraternity was invited, and we 
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marched in procession to a beutifull grove near Town where ample 
preparation were made for the reception of 700 persons who were 
present, a Bible was presented by Miss Fanny Simpson an address 
by Mr J. C. Harrisson, after which all partook of a fine rural 
dinner (Barbecue) in the Evening a Ball given by the widow Hart 
to all who can shake a leg— unfortunately I am fatigued and full 
of pains, so I can not go— Mrs Sterne is unwell so she keeps me 
company at home all the childern exept Rosa gone to the Ball, old 
Lady Barrett paid us a visit to day, Town full of People from all 
parts of the County, and from San Augustin 

Sunday the 21st Sepr 1851 weather very fine, did not go up 
Town— Daniel Culp and Lady dined with us, Mr Nelson who has 
been absent for two weeks as a boarder returned to day— wrote a 
Letter to T. T. Gammage in answer to one red from him last night, 

Monday the 22d fine weather— too fine— for rain is wanting 
very much fixing fence round field— Mrs Barrett and Mrs KE. 
Thompson spend the day with us, was up Town, saw Mr Sam 
Hayter wont be ready for our land trade till the end of this week 
no U S. mail again!! 

Tuesday the 23d The ground is literally parched up, it is like a 
rock, the sand in the Street is ancle deep, and the dust is intoler- 
able, god knows what the poor cattle will do if rain dont fall soon— 
a Mr Henry Sossaman of San Augustin who lately moved up here, 
a Silversmith by trade —in a fit of mania a potu jumped out of the 
upper story window of Simpsons Hotel on Sunday night, he died 
this morning at + oclock A. M. and this afternoon late was burried— 
it is a very strange thing which I have now observed for the last 24 
years men who come here drunkards dont live long here— I think 
I have seen 15 or more that came here, having been drunk for 
years, and before many days, some weeks but none lived a long 
time after they got here; this poor Devil had joined the Sons of 
Temperance, but it was no go— his two Sisters— very amiable 
girls having heard of his reformation came up to be present at the 
last Saturday’s festivities, but alas, they saw their lost brothers 
grave opened to receive him, the worst of all graves— a Drunkards 
grave— my wife had a cooking Stove put up in the Kitchen— is 
very much delighted with it— and so am I, because she is— the 
widow Thompson of Melrose, put her little Daughter Laura to 
school to Mrs Beveridge. she boards with us— 

Wednesday the 24th Sepr 1851 fine day, but no rain— was in 
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Town—not much stirring— western mail arrived— receivd my 
regular files of Papers, and a Letter from David Ayers— I do not 
know how to take that fellow exept as I first did— that he is an 
infernal rascal and nothing Shorter—! rd a letter from EK. B. 
Nichols about my Son Charles— rd a Power of attorney from 
Reuben Webb of Cherokee County to collect his claim against Got 
for Services under my command in 1840— Power of atty filed 
with claim— rd letters from W. Larkins, and Wallace of Bastrop— 
J. B. Long, and M. B. Erwin Austin— Electioneering letters— 

Thursday the 25th very cool morning a fire not at all disagreable, 
wrote an answer to Genl. E. B. Nichols of Galvezton — one to W. 
Larkin Bastrop— one to Long Austin— requesting him to get me 
a Room for next winter, wrote to the U. S. Deputy Marshall 
requesting him to inform me the result of the sale of the Quintus. 
C. Nugent League of land which is to take place 1st Tuesday of 
next month, also wrote to David Ayers Galvezton about the Pierson 
Business and the very last Letter I’ll write—!! wrote to Maurice 
Barnett Jr of New Orleans inclosing a Power of attorney he gave 
me to sell 640 acres land granted to Edward O’Connor sold by O. C. 
to said Barnett on 7th Novr 1838 located in upshur County, said 
Power of Attorney was attested before J. H. Holland as Texas 
Comr but he did not put a Seal to it as required by law— want 
him to acknowledge it before a Texas Comr in New Orleans and 
to be send back to me 

Friday the 26th very hot and dusty— my Son Charles Sick— 
paid Horatio Nelson four dollars for two years subscription to the 
Yankee Blade ret filed, was twice in Town to day— not much 
doing— 

Saturday the 27th cool morning & Evening— charles better— 
Eastern & western mails no news— nothing from the East— rd a 
letter from Tankersly Houston, at bed time it was very cold— 

Sunday Septr 28th 1851 This morning it was as cold as winter, 
and a fire in the chimney indispensable, Mr Cahoon arrived last 
night, Mr S. M. Orton also returned from the north, bringing 
with him a Daughter by a first marriage, Mr O. has purchased a 
large stock of goods at the north, so has Chevallier, so have the 
Messrs Raguet’s so has Bondies & Co well I am fearfull before a 
year passes round I shall have more Company besides P. H. Ford 
& Co however I sincerely hope not— but— quien sabe 

Monday the 29th Thermometer fell to 514 this morning, and 
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every body is as cold as if it was December— I am the worst 
sufferer, for my Rheumatism has returned on me as bad as ever, 
and am laid up once more, I grin, but have to bear it— Mr Joseph 
Polvador came to have his probate business arranged about the 
Estate of Jose de los Santos Coy’s Estate send him to Judge Taylor 
who attended to the matter for me, Eastern mail arrived, brought 
nothing— 

Tuesday the 30th Cold weather, my Rheumatism not any better ; 
Sale of 640 acres land to D. Mucleroy, from Jose Polvador admr 
of J. de los Santos Coy was ratified by the Probate Court an 
appeal was taken but was all o. k. sale to Mucleroy in my 
posession— 

Wednesday the 1st October Weather moderating, still confined 
to my room Western mail came in, red my usual number of Papers 
also a letter from A. S. Ruthven acknowledging the receipt of the 
Letter of the 19th ult inclosing the audited claim of $228.00 of 
Vince’s Heirs, Mr Ruthven says Capt Snell who gave me the 
claim to be audited is not now living in Houston, but on the Rio 
Grande he is expected in Houston soon, red a letter from Roswell 
Gorman, about his lands, receivd also a letter from the U. S. 
Deputy Marshall, in answer to mine of the . . . [blank] ult, 
and one electioneering letter, but the writer has not paid the 
Postage, so much for it— Mr Evans of St Augustin arrived from 
N. Orleans by the western Stage— Red River dried up— 

Thursday October the 2d 1851 fine day, getting a little better— 
Eastern mail nothing new— 

Friday the 3d fine weather, our Daughter Laura’s birth day she 
is 11 years old, our youngest, Rosine took fever to day, hope it is 
not dangerous— my neighbor Bondies is very sick with the fever, 
Charles is gone to San Augustin to see Mr Hurt about a situation— 
Cahoon left this morning on the Stage for San Augustin— Robert 
Mays of Shelbyville was here, brought me Jackson Shield’s Power 
of atto to collect his pay for 1840— advanced him $10 more which 
makes 15 dollars— gave him my due Bill for $22.50 which however 
is not payable till the claim is collected, and the ballance of the 
claim is mine,— I feel much better to day, I think that Gum 
guiacum which I now take regularly, has done me more good then 
any thing I have tried felt so well that I walked, (or rather limped) 
up to the new Post office, to see our new Post master Mr Thos 
Hubert, Judge Coon having resigned— he has been the best Post 
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master we ever had here, and I hope Mr Hubert will do as Coon, 

Saturday the 4th weather same, walked up Town twice to day— 
Judge Buckly send me a Letter pr D. Ayers he wants me to make 
a Deed to a League of Land sold in 1836 to J. J. Linn Trustee of 
Belden & Folger New Orleans can not do it, till I see Judge B. 
dont want to get into any more scrapes about land— mails arrived, 
rd a commission from Canton Miss. to take Saml Flournoy’s Testi- 
mony in a number of cases in which J. Silverberg’s Estate is plain- 
tiff, Flournoy gone west, red a Letter from Mrs. Cazenau Eagle 
pass about her land on the Carizo near Patonia, a Letter from P. de 
Cordova respecting Eigenauers Estate, red a Letter from a Mr Wm 
R. somebody (I can not make out the name) New Orleans, about 
some land in which James Sampley was concerned in 1836 this 
land is claimed by different persons— and I am willing they should 
fight it out between them, without my assistance 

Sunday October the 5th 1851 weather fine, rain wanting— inas- 
much as water is getting very scarce for stock— wrote a Letter to 
Mr Buckley send it by D. Ayers, telling my reasons for not signing 
the Deed he wants— my little Daughter Rosine better— Kept 
House all day exept a very short time I was in Town heard of a 
tremendous riot in Smith County three persons killed on the spot 
two more mortally wounded, one severely wounded (the Sheriff of 
Smith County) and several others are wounded but not severely or 
mortally, and from information it is not going to stop there, this 
is bad business, certain— 

Monday the 6th 8 oclock a. m. looks like rain— and I feel like 
rain— wrote a letter to E. Silverberg Canton Miss acknowledging 
the receipt of the Documents rd pr last mail— one to Thomas 
Ward Austin about getting my room ready— one do to Doctor 
Jowers Palestine telling him the day I'll start so that he can meet 
me in Crockett on the 18th inst— one, to J. J. Hall of Crockett 
telling him to get his Petition and papers ready for me to take on 
to Austin (he wants a League of land as his headright)— drew 
off my account with our chapter, I owe the chapter $6.20 and the 
Chapter owes me my expences in Huntsville last June as the 
Representative of the chapter at the grand chapter of the State 
Eastern mail arrived, brought a few papers only, red an appoint- 
ment as a member of the American Legal Association New York 
for the term of two years, provided I send on five dollars quien 
sabe— rd a letter from Judge Joseph Herrington Angelina County 
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including Petition eta of Wessly W. Hanks to be presented to the 
Legislature, Mr Perry of Douglass in Town, wrote a letter to Capt 
Crossby of Austin inclosing one from my Son Joseph— 

Tuesday the 7th warm weather again, no use to say any thing 
more about rain,— was up Town twice— arranged some of my 
papers to take on to Austin, returned to Col Jeremiah Strode a 
claim he gave me last fall to collect against the govt said claim 
not sufficiently authenticated— also returned some papers to Wm 
D. Hayter, which belonged to him, both through the Post office 

Wednesday the 8th cloudy, yet no rain, saw Wm N. Hardeman 
going on west on his way to Austin, he has been to Burkville, 
had not much time to converse with him, Ochiltree and Henry 
W. Raguet are appointed on the permanent Committee and Com 
of Correspondence,— translated a Land Title of Zacheus Gibbs, 
loaned Parmalee & Coe 46 planks 104 feet long 14 inches thick 
and 144 inches wide, to be returned so soon as the Mill’s can saw 
the same quantity got Jno F. Graham’s Power of attorney to 
collect his monay for services in 1840. Western mail arrived, 
brought my usual number of news papers, received a Letter from 
J. M. Long Austin, advising me that my room will be ready for 
me, with a Stove in it— good news that— 

Thursday the 9th weather very warm, looks like rain all the time 
but still dry rd a letter from Mr Pollock, who is at present at J. J. 
Hayters— he wants to come in Town, send word to him by Sam 
Hayter to come to our House— Sam Hayter told me at last that 
he would take the land, and will arrange it in a few days— 
verémos! Eastern mail, rd nothing but Stale news— received a list 
of Lawyers belonging to the American Legal Association! John 
Border who is going on to Houston says the Trinity never has risen 
a little wonder whence the water came? it has not rained here this 
five months— do any good— 

Friday the 10th Weather in Statue quo— very cloudy, no rain— 
our Charles is 21 years old to day, good heavens how time flies, it 
appears to be only as yesterday since he was born, there is a con- 
siderable stirr about the House, cake baking eta going on, looks 
very much like a frolic going to happen— at last about noon had 
a very fine rain, the best one we have had for Six months, at dark, 
the House is lit up in every corner 8 P. m. guests arriving, thick 
feel allmost intierly recovered from my Rheumatism, hope to god it 
may never be any worse then it is now— Col F. Thorn returned to 
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day from the hot springs Arkansas, he has derived much benefit 
from them, he looks in fine health. 

Saturday October 11th 1851 Rain, and cold, at 8 a. m.— had a 
very pleasant party last night, danced till about 2 oclock this morn- 
ing, and all went away, Satisfied— rained a little all day— Mr 
Pollock came in to day from J. J. Hayters, he is convalescent but is 
very weak and not able to travel yet, saw a Captain Rogers from 
Mississippi going on west with his family, they stop here in Town 
for the present— wrote to Editor of the Red land Herald, requesting 
him to send me Wm C. Stanley’s advertisement of lost land cer- 
tificate published in the Herald sometime ago. 

Sunday the 12th beutifull day— was in Town twice— but noth- 
ing going on, wrote a letter to ‘‘homas Ward Austin, to engage 
boarding for Pollock also wrote a letter to Ben F. Hill in answer to 
one rd by M. B. Erwin, respecting Lee’s Business 

Monday the 13th Cool night & morning, but a splendid day, saw 
Sam Hayter this morning says that his Father will be in to see me 
to morrow certain, send Charles to Angelina County to see Wm C. 
Stanley to get the land business between us arranged— Judge 
ochiltree gave me some Documents relating to a Head right of 
Ramon Sanchez to be attended to at Austin (see my memorandum 
of Austin business) 

Tuesday the 14th very beutifull weather— received J. B. Reed’s 
power of atty to collect his pay as a volunteer in 1840 on halves— 
I received several Documents to day about claims to come before 
the Legislature— paid Voight & Rennely $36.51 my a/c up to 
date— well, what shall I say about Hayter, that I have been shame- 
fully deceived is the Jeast I can say if ever men made a firm trade, 
it was made by Saml Hayter & myself he acting for his Father— 
to day the Father came in and I found that Mr Saml Hayter either 
deceived me on his own hook or I was deceived by both Father & 
Son— but they are rich men— and rich men can do wrong with 
impunity— for Dollars will set them right if ever so wrong— I 
would not after this take the word of either for 2 bits 

Wednesday October the 15th 1851 weather very fine— preparing 
to start to Austin— recevd several Documents to day from various 
Individuals of business to be attended to at Austin— Charles re- 
turned this Evening from angelina County brought me the Power 
of attorney and other Documents from Wm C. Stanley respecting 
his Headright;— Mr Cheatham of Angelina County was here to 
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day, he resides on Mrs Sterne’s and Mrs Mayfield land in Angelina 
County, the Headright of James Maffitt, Mr Cheatham wants to 
rent the place— Judge Taylor who is the agent of Mrs Mayfield 
has no power to rent, but only to sell— so the matter rests in 
Statue quo— paid Rennely & Voight $36.51 for various articles 
furnished the family— western mail arri[ve]d 

Thursday the 16th Cold nights & morning— fine day— send a 
notice to J. J. Hayter & Wm D. Hayter by the Sheriff not to cut 
wood on the loco land owned by Mrs Sterne wrote to Yoakum & 
McCreary Huntsville, about a Section of land I want to sell in 
Walker County— wrote to Wm A. Hagood Magnolia, about a land 
certificate he wants to purchase— to T. T. Gammage Marshall and 
J. C. Hill Tyler about same business to L. E. Tipps Henderson on 
same business— 

Friday the 17th Weather same— business to be attended to at 
Austin is flowing in from all parts— shall have my hands full this 
winter— Camp meeting at, or near, Melrose, every [one] gone to 
it— Charles made an arrangement with Bondies Rohte & Co tor 
a year service as clerk— 

Saturday the 18th Weather still, fine not much doing in Town, 
all hands gone to the camp meeting at Melrose— mails from East 
and west rd a letter from James Plant, my proposition was not 
reced on the 24th Sepr the date on which Mr Plant wrote— 

Sunday the 19th Weather Splendid— Town intierly deserted— 
well if all that have gone to camp meeting had Religion in view 
all’s right, but that I doubt very much, to see, and be seen I think 
had more to do in the matter then Religion. Mr Pollock, and 
Charles returned in the Evening, arranged Papers to day, getting 
ready to leave on monday night— John Pate transferred a claim 
against Govt to me for 14.51— told him he might have the land on 
Kikapoo Creek I got from Huffer for a dollar an acre— 

Nacogdochez Monday October 20th 1851 fine day— getting ready 
to start— visited the Chapter in the Evening bid all good bye, my 
childern and grand childern are all at the House, and at 24 A. M. on 

Tuesday the 21 took an affectionate farewell of all my dear 
Family, and together with Mr Wm C. Pollock started on the mail 
Stage, and arrived at Jacob Master’s Jr at dark— 

Wednesday the 22d left at 4 A. M. passed through Crockett and 
Cincinnatti and arrived at Huntsville at 8 P. m— saw Doctor 
Keenan and several other friends— 
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Thursday the 23d left at 4 A. M. passed through the fine and 
flourishing Town of Anderson in Grimes County and arrived at 
Washington at sun down— 

Friday the 24th The Stage from Houston brought up a full load 
of Passengers, among them my Friends Mrs Prentiss and her 
Amiable Daughter who are going up to Austin to remain during 
the winter, and we will board at the same House,— the Stage 
started at 4 A. M. Crowded, full my blankett was lost here by the 
negligence of the Hotel Keeper who is also Stage agent— arrived 
at Lagrange at 8 P. M. 

Saturday the 25th the weather has been very fine and pleasant 
ever [since] we left home— started this morning at 3 A. M. 
passed through Bastrop and arrived at Austin at 7 oclock P. M. 
Mr Pollock stopped at Browns Hotel and I went to my old quarters 
at old Squire Ward’s the Father of Mrs Prentiss— 

Austin— Sunday the 26th feel exedingly fatigued from my jour- 
ney, but am allmost recovered intierly from my Rheumatic pains— 
my Room is not quite ready for me but will be to morrow— was 
introduced to some of the Rio Grande members of the Legislature, 
and saw a great many of my old friends who were glad to see me— 
some for selfish and others perhaps pure friendship— 

Austin Monday October the 27th 1851 windy and boisterous 
day— went to the general land office and deposited John Reeds land 
papers— also Judge C. S. Taylor’s papers for a Labor— also a 
memorandum from Wm. C. Johnson for two Patents (Originaly 

[blank] Eakin’s) also deposited Wm C. Stanley’s papers— 
went to the Adjutant gel’s office and deposited O Peterson’s papers 
for Bennett Blake— also Jno J. Simpson’s claim for land of 
Chism, also Isaac Lees claim for Jno Blair— The Claim (San 
Jacinto) of Jno F. Gilbert was issued to Morriss May as agent— I 
have to see the adjutant gel again about this claim Casimero 
Garcia red 320 acres and his pay for services in 1835 under Capt J. 
S. Roberts, which was delivered and paid over to Wm Newel as his 
assign, 640 acres Donation claim must be obtained before the Leg- 
islature if it is obtained at all, the Claim of Jno F. Chairs belong- 
ing to Doctor George H. Livingston was presented and paid to B. A. 
Mudd as assignee of Thos B. Huling— the affidavit that Chairs was 
in the San Jacinto army must be countersigned by a Superior 
officer— Presented Doctor Johnson’s Claim which could not be 
admitted to be audited, because the certificates were signed in 
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October being after the time for presenting claims had expired— 
left the Claim in the Auditor’s office on file— presented Mrs Emily 
Thompson’s Power of attorney and clerks certificate of Henderson 
County at the State Department to procure to State Seal to them— 
presented D. O. Norton’s Letter to the Governor asking an appoint- 
ment of Notary Public for Wood County— saw many of my old 
friends to day— and got fairly installed into my old Room saw 
my friend Lewis Knight of Nacogdochez County to day, also Joseph 
Shanks a son of major Jno T. Shanks of our Town— wrote to Mrs 
Sterne— to J. S. Roberts notifying him that Casimiro Garcia red 
pay and 320 acres land for his services in 1835. to Doctor Living- 
ston of Sumpter A. County that Jno F. Chairs reed 320 acres land, 
and send him back the affidavit of Chairs to get either Gel Rusk, or 
general Sherman’s signature that Chairs was with the army at San 
Jacinto— wrote to W. W. Barrett, that the 20%. draft given to me 
by Mr Scruggs on Geo W. Grant for Nacogdochez Chapter was not 
paid, but accepted by Grant took a Box No 121 at the Post office, 
wrote to my son Joseph after midnight, 

Austin, Tuesday October the 28th 1851 very warm weather, many 
members arriving to day, Doctor Jowers and Col Cannon came in, 
was introduced to a host of persons of all kind and discriptions, and 
after this I shall not undertake the task of putting down in this 
Journal every thing that passes, as the Journals of the Senate will 
answer such a purpose, but shall only note down such things as 
may directly interrest me or as may be of importance— to day I 
wrote an agreement between Robert Mays of Shelbyville and Louis 
Knight of Nacogdochez, Mays sold to Knight 320 acres (choice) 
out of the East half of said, to be surveyed by the County Surveyor 
of Travis County, see memorandum left with me— paid a visit to 
Mrs Col Thos Wm Ward— the adjutant gel gave me back the claim 
of Bennett Blake for 320 acres land Oliver Peterson said land 
having been taken out by Geo W. Smyth as assignee 

Wednesday the 29th very warm weather— feel bad— received 
from the Gel land office John Reids Patent, and certificate for the 
ballance of his land inclosed it to him, and send it by Robert Mays 
and Lewis Knight— wrote Bennett Blake that the claim of O. 
Peterson for 320 Acres land, Bounty warrant was issued to Geo W. 
Smyth ass. of said Peterson— wrote to Judge Taylor inclosing to 
him again his field notes for a labor of land with statement of 
Comr gel land office— wrote to Wm C. Johnson respecting the two 
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Patents of J. M. Eakin— they can not issue till unconditional 
certificate is send on here send Joe’s letter written yesterday, and 
one written to my wife by R. Mays— & L. Knight— a number of 
members of both Houses have arrived, and still they come wrote to 
Doctor Price of Washington about my Blanket I lost at Washington 
on Friday morning the 24th inst— wrote to Jacob Masters Crockett 
about my memorandum book I lost at his House on the night of the 
21 to 22d inst— 

Austin Thursday the 30th very warm weather— mail from the 
East brought a letter from Andrew Caddell, he wants the Assessor 
& Collection law changed, to make assessment roll and return 
funds eta at the same time— in place of on the first June and 1st 
July went to the gel Land office and Adjutant Gel’s office and 
found out the way in which manner B. Blake’s Certificate for 320 
acres land © Peterson’s bounty warrant was issued to a Mr 
Keaghey of Jasper, got a Certified Copy of Keaghey’s oath that he 
lost Peterson’s Discharge and a certified copy of the Discharge and 
transfer to Blake from Auditors office and inclosed both to Blake— 
wrote to Elisha \. Evans of Angelina County, telling him that his 
Survey Conflicts with Anastacio Varela’s headright and can in 
members coming in fast— wrote to 





consequence not be patented 
John Reid inclosing a patent No 752 issued to Isom R. Chisum 
which was send for by me by James Read last session said patent 
is for 320 acres land— wrote to Doctor Johnson of Melrose telling 
him that his claim was not issued in consequence of his vouchers 
not having been signed previous to 1st Sept 1851— wrote to Mrs 
Sterne, and to Placide. 

Friday the 31st Weather continues to be the same— a quorum 
of the House of Representatives has arrived, and there are about 12 
Senators in the City— candidates enough to stock a good Planta- 
tion for officers of the Senate & House of Representatives— saw 
so many of my old friends to day who arrived from all parts of 
the Country— that I can not particularize, all seem glad to meet 
one an other here again, and many cordial shakes of hands have been 
done to day, and no doubt sincerely so at least I can say as much 
for myself, for I did not take one of my old associates by the hand, 
but my Heart was with it— 

Austin Saturday November the 1st 1851 weather is oppressively 
hot after 11 A. M. till dark— wrote a Letter to Mrs Sterne, wrote 
an affidavit for Mrs Sterne’s & Mrs Taylors Relationship in Ger- 
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many eta a large number of the Representatives and Senators 
arrived to day, they are most all here now— and I espect that we 
will be able to go to work on Monday morning next 

Sunday the 2d Weather still same— dull day— went to the 
methodist Church where Mr Becton formerly of Nacogdoches 
County preached, the Eastern mail arrived, brought a Petition eta 
of old Major Hyde of our Town,— to go before the Legislature— 
rd an other letter from A. J. M.[c] G.[owan]*? who wants to be 
chaplain of the Senate— no go— rd a communication from A. 
Huston respecting a tri weekly mail from Washington to Nacog- 
dochez 

Monday Novr 3d Cold nights and very warm day— the Senate 
met to day elected its officers, House at 12 oclock has not elected a 
Speaker received the Duplicate certificate for a League & Labor 
of land for Wm C. Stanley of angelina County, feel simptoms of 
returning Rheumatism— 

Tuesday the 4th weather very unfavorable for Rheumatism, it is 
raining a little— Pollock very Sick— wrote to Mrs Sterne 

Wednesday the 5th weather cool— Pollock better wrote to W. W. 
Barrett inclosing two Documents for Mrs E. Thompson to which 
I got the State Seal— feel unwell— 

Thursday the 6th fine weather, wrote to Taylor and Tom Bar- 
rett, Mat Carthwright here, introduced Bills for the relief of Sol- 
omon Allbright, Heirs of Joseph Rutherford, W. S. Music and Eli 
Thomason 

Friday the 7th cool but very pleasant, the Governor is Sick, and 
will not send in his Message till Monday next both Houses hard at 
work— Pollock getting well 

Austin Saturday Novr 8th 1851 cloudy in the morning but fine 
in the afternoon— to day the votes for Govr and Liut Govr were 
counted out, Bell is Elected by near 10,000 votes over Greer, and 
J. W. Henderson has a majority of over 2000 votes over any of his 
competitors— wrote a letter to Charles— mail arrived and brought 
me a Letter from the dear ones at home, it is a great pleasure to 
me indeed, received a letter from Doctor Livingston of Sumpter, 
respecting the Chairs Claim— wrote to him sometime ago on the 

“Sterne nominated McGowan for chaplain. The Senate, however, re- 
quested the pastors of the different denominations residing in Austin to 
ay morning prayers during the session, and the pay for chaplain was to 


equally divided among those ministers who performed the service. 
Fourth Legislature, Senate Journal, 13-14. 
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subject, recd a letter from M. F. Reinhardt inclosing affidavit of E. 
Ables— filed with the Power of attorney he gave me sometime ago 
to collect his pay for Services in my company in 1840, also a Letter 
from Frank Brown of Marion Angelina county, he wants a notary 
publicship for Mr Nash of his place— wrote to Mrs Sterne at 
midnight 

Sunday the 9th Cloudy in the morning— fair in the afternoon— 
weather, cool in the morning and hot as June during midday— 
went to church (the Episcopal) heard a very exelent Sermon by 
the revd Mr Foutain wrote to my wife in the afternoon— also to 
Laura, and Eugenia 

Monday the 10th rain about daylight— cold weather rained 
towards Evening— heard the Governor’s Message to day, wrote tc 
the Post Master of Nacogdochez about matters and things in gen- 
eral, to Judge Herrington, Andrew Caddell in answer to his letter 
of 19th October— to Mrs Sterne and T. C. Barrett— 

Tuesday the 11th rained hard last night— rain more or less all 
day— very cold wrote to C. 8. Taylor Inclosing the affidavit of 
the Heirship of Mrs Taylor to her mother’s Estate in Germany— 
wrote Isaac Lee respecting his claim— 

Wednesday 12th rain last night & this morning— fine afternoon, 
wrote to Capt David Muckleroy J. 8. Linn, and J. T. Shanks on 
matters and things in gel— and to R. Parmalee on business 

Austin Thursday Novr 13th 1851 weather cool but pleasant— 
delivered the memorandum of Luis Knight and Robt Mays to Robt 
Pace the Surveyor of Travis County, he will give me an answer in 
a few days if he can do the work— wrote to R. Parmalee and to my 
family— send also a letter to Mrs Sterne by a Mr Likens of Rusk 
County. 

Friday the 14th beutifull weather, been busy all day in the Senate 
in the morning and on committee in the afternoon, wrote a letter to 
W. W. Hanks Sumpter Angelina County, advising him that his 
land class [claim ?] has passed the Committee to day for 1/3 league 
land— 

Saturday the 15th we have beutifull weather again, nothing of 
importance took place to day— The Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and the Judge of the U. 8. District Court are here ready to go to 
business on Monday next. 

Sunday the 16th beutifull day— went to church, and heard a 
splendid discourse on Education by the revd Mr Fountain, wrote to 
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Mrs Sterne to Laura, Placide, and Miss Cummings— red a letter 
and pe[ti]tion from Edward Tyler also one from James R. Arnold 
and one from J. A. Ragan of Natchitochez also a letter from Gel 
Rusk— who wants me to send him the names and residence of the 
Senators— to send them Documents from Washington 

Monday the 17th beutifull weather, warm— sold Wm C, Stanley, 
certificate for $460.50 to Hamilton & Mancock— intorduced a Bill 
for the relief of the Heirs of Haden Arnold decd one for Casimiro 
Garcia, the Petition of Theresa Tyler, the Memorial of Mr J. A. 
Ragan of Louisiana who offers to dry up all the Lakes in Texas and 
render them tillable— wrote to charles 

Tuesday the 18th rain last night— fine day to day— got a 
Patent for a league of land out of the land office for Edward Tyler 
and inclosed it to him pr mail to day— introduced a Bill for the 
Relief of Charles Chevallier assignee of Napoleon Devaltz.** 

“Sterne died in New Orleans, March 27, 1852. His remains were later 
brought to Nacogdoches and reinterred in the family burying ground. 
Hunter, “Diary of Adolphus Sterne, rich in Texas history, is presented at 
joint session” in Houston Chronicle, February 15, 1925. At the special 
session of the fourth legislature in 1853, Governor Bell in his message 
referred to Sterne as “a good man and a tried patriot,” and Mr. Pollock 
delivered an address in his honor. Fourth Legislature, Special Session, 
House Journal, 36, 116-9. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic. By Angie Debo. 
(Norman, Oklahoma: The University of Oklahoma Press, 
1934. Pp. XVI, 314. $3.50.) 

There is in evidence a pronounced tendency for students of 
American history to regard the Indian as something more than 
the enemy of the white race whose subjugation or destruction 
opened the way for a superior people. There are those who con- 
tend that he has profoundly affected American civilization and 
made some substantial contributions to it. It is from this point 
of view that Miss Debo has written about the Choctaws, her book 
being the sixth in the Civilization of the American Indian Series 
published by the University of Oklahoma Press. 

The Choectaws were a populous Indian tribe who, at the time 
white men first made their acquaintance, maintained a civiliza- 
tion probably as substantial and advanced as that of any aborig- 
ines in what is now the United States. At the beginning of the 
historic period their country constituted a considerable part of 
the present states of Mississippi and Alabama. Across their land 
marched De Soto, but it was nearly one hundred and fifty years 
later that they first were affected by the approach of English- 
men from the east and Frenchmen and Spaniards from the west 
and south. Although they were disturbed by international 
rivalry and the intrigues of white men their policy generally was 
that of peace. In later years they boasted that they had never 
made war against the United States. 

These people stubbornly resisted efforts of the United States 
to purchase their country and remove them to new lands in In- 
dian Territory. Persuasion and intimidation finally triumphed, 
however, and during the early thirties most of the tribe moved 
to the new country. Here for some fifty years they developed 
and sustained their institutions with a comparatively free hand. 
Then they were thrown on the defensive by the influx of a large 
alien element, and finally, early in the twentieth century, their 
republic was dissolved, 

In spite of a maze of details—essential perhaps, but some- 
times trying on the reader—Miss Debo’s book contains interest 
because it gives many excellent glimpses of the soul of this peo- 
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ple. Witness the custom of the old time Choctaw who had been 
tried and condemned for some offense, reporting on the appointed 
day without guard or escort, ready to be felled by the execution- 
er’s bullet—a free man until death. As early as 1819, at a time 
when most white children of the South were receiving little or 
no schooling, the Choctaw warriors appropriated their annuities 
and other money and property to the support of schools. Thence- 
forth they maintained a school system which compared favorably 
with that of most Southern states. The Choctaws believed in 
community ownership of land and long resisted the efforts of the 
general government to force upon them division and allotment. 
Wiser than the white men perhaps, these people regarded nat- 
ural resources, such as coal and timber, as national property, 
and believed that he who exploited them should do so only un- 
der the direction of the state. Their struggle to resist wasteful 
exploitation of natural wealth was both heroic and pathetic. 

At the game of politics the Choctaws were adept, and, although 
they sometimes blundered at governing themselves, it must be 
said that they succeeded about as well as white people under 
similar conditions. They became past masters in the art of di- 
plomacy and more than once managed by skillful negotiation to 
save their state from destruction. 


The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic is scholarly, well 
organized, and well written. The author has given us a clear 
conception of this unique Indian society. She has told well the 
story of a people who had sufficient virtue, stamina, and common- 
sense to maintain for many generations their primitive institu- 
tions, adjusting them from time to time as they became convinced 
that certain practices of the white people were superior to their 
own. Although their state has been dissolved and their society 
submerged they have, nevertheless, enriched the history of the 
Southwest, and some of their institutions should be perpetuated. 


R. N. RicHarpson. 


Tall Tales from Texas Cow Camps. By Mody C. Boatright. 
Illustrated by Elizabeth C. Keefer (Dallas, The Southwest 
Press, 1934). Pp. xvii, 100. 
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Under the active sponsorship of the Texas Folk-Lore Society 
there has been published, during the last ten years, a vast store 
of Texas lore dealing with almost every phase of our life. Quest- 
ing folk-lorists have delved into everything from remedies for 
the blind-staggers to buried cities of gold, but I know of none 
who has presented as much characteristic range folk-lore, and 
presented it better, than Mody Boatright, West Texan and Ph. D. 
graduate of the English Department, University of Texas. “A 
preface on Authentic Liars,” by J. Frank Dobie, generally recog- 
nized specialist in the field, is for the orientation of the green- 
horn who is making his exploratory excursion into the “Windy” 
West. 

The inclination of the Texas Cowboy to talk in reverse Eng- 
lish is one of the most distinctive features of his speech, and also 
characteristic of his wit. Exaggerated tales are less frequently 
designed to “string the tenderfoot” than to amuse the seasoned 
Westerner, though this literary design, upon which Mr. Boat- 
right hangs these tales, is not untrue to the life. The author has 
gathered these vagrant “windies” with a “wide loop,” for in all 
my wandering over his own field I have heard mighty few that 
he has not included. His cowboys talk as cowboys do, and his 
wit and humor belong to the cow range. The wind and weather,— 
the everlasting weather, wild animals never classified by zoologists, 
strange birds, the speed of men and horses, narrow escapes, and 
the fantastic biography of Pecos Bill—Paul Bunyan of the cow 
camp—are the subjects around which these Tall Tales have grown. 
I think they will be read and enjoyed until the traditions of the 
individualistic West are buried beneath the superficialities of a 
softer race. 

J. Everts Hatey. 





The Life and Diary of Reading W. Black: A History of Early 
Uvalde. Arranged by Ike Moore. (El Progreso Club, 
Uvalde, Texes, 1934.) Pp. vi, 93. 

Ike Moore, graduate student of history at the University of 
Texas, has resurrected the life and diary of the founder of his 
home town, Uvalde. More than that, he has traced the historical 
backgrounds of his country between Bexar and the Rio Grande 
and of the Black family in New Jersey, where it sojourned many 
generations before one member broke away to pioneer in Texas. 
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In 1853 Reading W. Black settled on the head of the lovely 
Leona, built a house, diverted the San Antonio-California road 
by his place, put in a stock of goods, laid out a town, built a 
mill, ranched, negotiated Indian affairs, traded lands, toyed with 
irrigation, and engaged generally in the manifold activities inci- 
dent to the settlement of the hinterlands. Opposed to Secession, 
he threw his support to the South, but outraged by the massacre 
of the German Unionists on the Nueces, left Texas to follow busi- 
ness profitably in Mexico. After the War he returned to Uvalde, 
was elected to the legislature, and was shot and killed as a re- 
sult of Reconstruction passion in 1867. 

His diary extends from 1853 to 1856, the incipiency of his 
pioneer settlement, and deals with the common details of that life 
which make uncommonly interesting reading. Mr. Moore gives 
a clean-cut sketch of the man who, except for Henri Castro, “did 
more to develop the Upper Nueces Country [than any other]. 
Ceaseless in his industry and considerate in thought and action 

. . he took both wealth and happiness from the wilderness. 
Mustang chases, fandangoes, horse races, hunts,—all attracted 
him; and he combined work and play with a zest accentuated by 
memory of uneventful years in New Jersey.” This book is an 
addition to Texas frontier annals, well “arranged” by the editor. 


J. Everts HAtey. 





Give Way to the Right. By Chris Emmett. (San Antonio: The 
Naylor Company, 1934.) Pp. 302. 

Chris Emmett, native author and historian who followed Texas 
Camel Tales all over the Southwest to save the incident and color 
of one of the most unique frontier experiments, has given an 
autobiographical story of his service with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France, in the war that was to “make the world 
safe for democracy.” 

Whatever sour thoughts possess one’s mind as subsequent his- 
tory traces its intricate patterns, the important thing here is the 
story of Americans marching out to death in a traditional Ameri- 
can way, bravely, buoyantly, and perhaps forgetfully, and this 
episode is told with a sensitivity and pride that distinguish not 
those marchers for the bonus. 
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The Story of Fort Bliss is an attractive little brochure of 
twenty-six pages by Major D. B. Sanger of El Paso. But un- 
like most documents by military men, emphasis falls upon at- 
tractive narration of incidents of the times, wines from the old 
vineyards, the change that came with Doniphan, and the noted 
men who gave the desert life, as well as evolution of a modern 
post. Of interest, too, are brief, appended sketches of Alexander 
W. Doniphan and W. W. 8. Bliss, for whom the post was named. 
The author lives in El Paso, and one wishes he might do for 
other interesting military outposts of Texas what he has done for 


Fort Bliss. We Whe. Ee 





Mississippi Verse, Edited by Alice James, The University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1934, is a creditable collec- 
tion of short poems by native and acquired Mississippians, most 
of whom are but slightly known to the general public but all of 
whom deserve the recognition given them here. The best known 
names included are those of Stark Young, William Faulkner, 
William Alexander Percy, and Muna Lee. One wonders why 
Maxwell Bodenheim was not included in the list of contributors. 
Professor A. P. Hudson, a distinguished contributor of Missis- 
sippi material to American folk-lore publications and now pro- 
fessor of English at the University of North Carolina, has writ- 
ten an excellent summarizing Introduction, and the editor has 
provided brief biographical notes on the forty-three contributors. 


L. W. Payne, JR. 
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